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"Theoe / The dawn's Qke a 
baise now — “ot w weed wm 


Science sometimes does startling things! Verdone, the new selective weed- 
killer for lawns, for example—it achieves what seems impossible. You 
water it on your lawn from an ordinary watering-can. And it spares the 
grass itself, but makes a dead set for the weeds. Plaintains and Buttercups 
qeoreCNg, it eliminates ; and it severely checks Dandelions, Daisies, 

% Clover and Chickweed. A quart tin of Verdone costs 10 - 

and will deal with 900 square feet. Descriptive leaflet from 


the address below. Your usual retailer stocks Verdone. 


PLANT PROTECTION LTD 





‘“VERDONE’ } 


the new dressing for lawns 


CHOOSES THE WEEDS *% REFUSES THE GRASS 
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WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Near Angmering-on-Sea with direct access to private bathing beach 
ROTHBURY LODGE, KINGSTON GORSE 
A lass house by ~ sea, wei and equipped in every detail with the finest material and craftsmanship 


Reception hall, 40 x 20 ft., 

with galleried landing, the 
Venetian room, oak-beamed 
dining room, cocktail lounge 
with bar, morning room, 
study. The bedrooms include 
two principal suites each with 
luxury bathroom and dress- 
ing room, 2 other best bed- 
rooms and bathroom. The 
domestic offices and servants’ 
quarters include every device 
for labour-saving and com- 
fort of staff. Complete ser- 
vices of electricity, gas, water 
drainage and central heating. 


Garage for 4 cars. Chauf- 
feur’s and gardener’s flats. 








THE HALL 


THE SOUTH FRONT 
Rock and water gardens, terraced lawns and bowling green, stone-built garden room and summer house, kitchen garden with range of glass. 
For Sale by Auction with or without the English and Continental period furnishings at the Hanover Square Estate Room on Thursday, 
July 31, at 2.30 p.m. (unless sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. STOKES & METCALFE, Portsmouth. Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars price 1/-). 





Between Northampton and Market Harborough. 8 miles from Kettering 
FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND VILLAGE PROPERTIES AT MAIDWELL 


ABOUT 897 ACRES PRODUCING OVER £1,100 PER ANNUM 


Comprising DALE FARM and MAIDWELL LODGE, a compact agricultural and sporting property with two stock and mixed farms, three blocks of 
| farm buildings and 449 acres, including shooting and fishing in Dale Wood and Dale Pond. 


} Also School Farm of 186 acres, Rectory Farm of 47 acres, a useful 77-acre block of farmland. Elm Farm, Cottages, building and pasture. 
1 Valuable arable land of 33 acres with road frontage. Estate yard with buildings, a block of three cottages. A semi-detached cottage 
A 24-acre arable enclosure and 72 acres of pasture land both with long road frontages. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 12 Lots at the Assembly Rooms, Market Harborough, on Wednesday, July 30, at 3 p.m. 
(unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors : Messrs. WILLIAMS & JAMES, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W.C.2. 
Land Agents: Messrs. FRANK NEWMAN & SON, 34, Savile Row, W.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Pars. price 1/-) 


COLCHESTER 


About 3 miles from the town, 51 miles from London 





A Residential and Agricultural 
Estate of over 


200 ACRES 


Main electricity and water. Central 
heating. 





Brick and tiled stabling, garage. 





Range of farm buildings. 





The Residence, built of red brick, Three cottages with baths. 
dates back to the 16th century and 
is approached by an avenue drive. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 9 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 






The land is principally well-drained 
arable and is suitable for fruit 
growing. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 






Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


SUSSEX. 4: MILES HAYWARDS HEATH 


Frequent electric trains to Victoria or London Bridge in 45 minutes 
TOWN HOUSE with COCKHAISE tor 
Comprising a modernised 
16th-century Sussex 
Farmhouse containing 3 
reception, 4 principal and 4 
secondary bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. 
Main water. Private electric 
light plant. Modern drainage. 
Garage. Stabling and out- 
buildings. Bailiff’s modern 
house and 4 good cottages. 
_—  .. Model Farm _ Buildings 
aa adapted for Dairying. 
Arable. Pasture. Woodland. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


TOWN HOUSE IN ALL 185 ACRES COCKHAISE FARM 
For Sale by Auction as a whole at the Hanover Sq. Estate Room on Tuesday, September 9, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately) 
Solicitors : Messrs. VERTUE SON & CHURCHER, 19, Hanover Square, W.1. Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Pars. 1/-). 
3 Tel $ 
Mayfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 a 


10 lines, 


(17,526) 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 


"4 
| 





By direction of A. W. Skrine, Esq. AUCTION, MONDAY, SEPT. 1, 1947 


HONEYCOMBE FARM, CAMP, GLOS. 


Lying in the beautiful country between Cirencester, Birdlip and Stroud. 


CHARMING QUEEN 
ANNE HOUSE 


Well modernised; 3/4 sit- 
ting-rooms, 6 bedrooms (4 
with basins), 2 bathrooms. 
Modernised compact offices, 
cloaks. Electricity. First- 
rate water supply. Modern 
drainage and telephone. 
Good cottage with bath- 
room. Very pretty small 
farm buildings. Modern 
cowsheds for 7 and stand- 
ings for same. Together 
with some 102 Acres of 
land (57 pasture and 29 
. t : re-seeded). 

Illustrated particulars of the Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, 


Cirencester. Solicitors: Messrs. WINTERBOTHAM, BALL & GADSDEN, 
5 & 6, Rowcroft, Stroud. 








By direction of E. W. Wood, Esq. 


Luton 9 miles. 


WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 
HOME FARM, 
TINGRITH 
occupying a convenient 
position between Tingrith 
and Flitwick. Gentleman's 
Farm House. Hall, 2 recep- 
tion rooms. Domestic 
offices. 5 bedrooms, bath- 
room. Calor gas. Attrac- 
tive garden. Model farm 
buildings, including cow- 
house for 40, Dutch barn, 
ete. Two cottages. Two 


bungalows. 142 ACRES. 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


Bedford 11 miles. 


AUCTION, SATURDAY, AUGUST 39, 1947 





Solicitors: Messrs. TACKLEY[FALL & READ, 123, Wigmore Street, London, 
W.1. Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Northampton. 








AUCTION, WEDNESDAY, JULY 23, 1947 


WEST SUSSEX COAST 


In a particularly favoured district by the sea and within easy 
reach of Chichester Harbour. 


The Most Attractive and Well Appointed Modern Residence 


WHITE GABLES, WEST STRAND, WEST 
WITTERING 


Entrance hall, cloakroom, lounge. Dining-room. Four 

bedrooms (all with fitted basins), bathroom. Excellent 

kitchen, ete. Telephone. Main water and_ electricity. 
Modern drainage. 





Pleasant gardens. Garage. 


VACANT POSSESSION UPON COMPLETION 





Solicitors: Messrs. COCKBURN, GOSTLING & 
CO., 61, Church Road, Hove, 3. Auctioneers Offices: M : 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, Solicitors: Messrs. TRETHOWAN & VINCENT & FULTONS, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. Auctioneers: 





Chichester (Tel. 3443). 



















AUCTION, WEDNESDAY, JULY 30, 1947 


WITH POSSESSION OF THE LARGER PORTION. 
IN THE HEART OF REALLY BEAUTIFUL SCENERY IN THE FAVOURITE 


SOUTH-WESTERN COTSWOLDS 


Tetbury 3% miles, Wotton-under-Edge 3 miles, Charfield L.M.S. 5 miles. 






THE WIDELY KNOWN RESIDENTIAL SPORTING 
AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 




























THE OZLEWORTH PARK ESTATE 
{Gloucestershire 


Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester (Tel. 334 5). 


comprising A GEORGIAN RESIDENCE, all on two 
floors, modernised and in good order, and well maintained. 
SCRUBBETTS FARM (201 
FARM (72 ACRES), BULK FARM (514 ACRES); Block 
of accommodation land (116 ACRES), three Lodges and 
thirteen Cottages. 


HOLWELL 





First-rate electricity supply to principal residence, build- 
ings and various cottages, ete. 


Excellent water supply. 
Extending in all to about 71544, AC 








AUCTION, WEDNESDAY, JULY 30 


20 miles from Essex Coast, near Colchester. 
CATCHBELLS, STANWAY 


LOVELY 16th- 
CENTURY MANOR 


in delightful gardens and 
grounds of 8', ACRES 


Five reception rooms, 8 bed 
and dressing rooms (5 with 
lavatory basins), 2 bath- 
¢ rooms. Main water and 
electricity. Central heating. 


Joint Auctioneers: F. S. DANIELL & SONS, Headgate, Colchester, and 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 








AUCTION, WEDNESDAY, JULY 23, 1947 





By direction of the Trustees of H. J. Manning Watts, Esq., deceased, 


NORTHAMPTON{#3} MILES 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Attractive Georgian 
Residence 


HARPOLE HALL 


Hall, 3 reception, billiard 

room, 9 bedrooms, 3 bath- 

rooms. Main electric light 

and water. Central heat- 

ing. Lodge. Pretty grounds 
and lake. 


In all 13 ACRES. 


Solicitors: Messrs. JENNINGS & CHATER, 46. 














,» Brompton Road, London, 
S.W. 3. Particulars of Auctioneers: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Northamp- 
ton. (Tel. 2615/6). 























Groevenor 3121 
(3 lines) 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





KENT 


} mile froma village. Station 13 miles. London 1} hours. 


AN OLD BRICK-BUILT FARM-HOUSE 


modernised and in good order throughout. 


SURREY 


Close to excellent golf courses, under 40 mins. by frequent trains to Town. 


A VERY WELL APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


Beautifully maintained and ready for immediate reoceupation. 





7 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 2 BATH AND 4 SITTING ROOMS 


Oak floors in some rooms. Central heating. Electric light. 
Stabling. Garage and 2 cottages. Pleasant grounds and farm land, in all 


ABOUT 60 ACRES. PRICE £11,500. VACANT POSSESSION 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, W.1. 





7 BEST BEDROOMS, 3 BATH, STAFF ROOMS, HALL AND 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS 


Main services installed. 
Stabling. Garage and cottages. 


Central heating. 
Well-timbered gardens and grounds. 


FOR SALE AT £20,000. WITH I5 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





ADJOINING WALTON HEATH 


Close to the Links. London 20 miles. 
HOLMFIELD HOUSE 


Well-appointed Freehold 
Residence 550 feet up, 
facing south and west. 
Four reception, 8 principal 
and 4 servants’ bedrooms, 
5 bathrooms. Central heat- 
ing. All main services. 
Modern drainage. Garages. 
stabling. Cowshed. Tim- 
bered gardens with swim- 
ming pool. Partly walled 
kitchen gardens, orchard, 
paddock. 
Two cottages. 





ACRES 


ABOUT 131, 


For Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room on Thursday, July 31’ 
at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 


By direction of the Exors. of Mary, Viscountess Knutsford, deceased. 


40 MILES NORTH OF LONDON 


KNEESWORTH HALL, NEAR ROYSTON 


The Hall (with Vacant 
Possession) is an attrac- 


tive Georgian’ replica 
approached by a drive, 
with lodge. 


5 reception, 28 bedrooms, 
7 bathrooms. Main elec- 
tricity and water. Central 
heating. Excellent stabling 
and garage. 
Nine cottages. 

IN ALL 200 ACRES 
Pasture, arable and wood- 
land, with frontage to the 
old North Road. 
separately, the 
HOUSE” (let), a 

residential property. 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in lots at the Hanover Square Estate Room 
on Thursday, July 31, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 











Solicitors: Messrs. HARDMAN PHILLIPS & MANN, 10, Norfolk Street, W.C.2. Solicitors: Messrs. GRAY & DODSWORTH, 4. Sun Court, Cornhill, E.« 
Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars 1/-). Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (Particulars | -) 
SURREY By direction of Exors. of the late Alderman A. E. Pepper, J.P. GLOUCESTER 3 MILES 
Ns i N 


Only 12-13 miles from the West End and one mile 
from railway station. 


A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 


built on to an old cottage, in a private avenue flanked 
with poplar trees, in grounds of nearly 2 ACRES. 


Hall with cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, with pine floors, 
breakfast room, 7 bedrooms, 2,bathrooms, well-appointed 
domestic offices with staff sitting room. Central heating. 


In first-class condition throughout and ready for 
immediate occupation. 


“CROSSWAYS, 


A UNIQUE SEASIDE RESIDENCE 





”” FOLKESTONE 


Close to a main road with bus service. 


Occupied during the war as emergency offices, the Residence 
and the substantially erected buildings are particularly 
suitable for Institutional purpose or Training Centre 
or Inland Holiday Camp. 
There is accommodation for about 150 people with all the 
necessary bathroom and lavatory accommodation. With 
a floor area of about 34,000 square feet. A new drainag: 
system has been installed, while the water and electricity 
systems have been improved. Garage for 12 cars. 


Two cottages and a lodge. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, ser- an ; P 
vants’ sitting room. Central heating. Main services, | The land comprises walled kitchen garden, orchard, arabl 
. . . . er Charming gardens, tennis court. Two garages. Con- and pasture, in all about 
arage 9 ears Ve ¢ ¢ > Pi ons £ g ’ é 
Garage for 2 cars. Well laid out and matured gardens with ‘nhouse. About 11, ACRES. 


, ad servatory and : ated gree 
tennis lawn, lily pond, swimming peol, and pavilion. VACA! 


For Sale by Auction at 
Lease of about 970 years at reasonable price. 
Solicitors: Messrs. 


Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK RUTLE 


(35,176 T ii) 


Agents : «& 





LTD., and KNIGHT, 


‘T POSSESSION 


Room, on Wednesday, July 30, at 2.30 p.m. 
sold privately). 

ROOTES 
Auctioneers: Messrs. GEO. MILNE& CO. (FOLKESTONE) 
FRANK 


60 ACRES 
the Hanover Square Estate 
(unless FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A LOW PRICE 


& ALLIOTTS, Folkestone. sole Agents: Messrs. 


Gloucester, and Messrs. 


BR 
KN 


TON 
GHT, 


KNOWI 
FRANK 


ES & CO 
& RUTLEY 


(43.35 





& RUTLEY. (Pars. 1/-). 





Mayfair 3771 
(10 lines) 


20, HANOVER SQUARE. LONDON, W.1 


lrelegrams: 
Galleries, Wesdo, I ondon.** 








Reading 4441 
Regent 0293/3377 


1, , STATION ROAD, READING |; 


pra Aiken, 


> 


4, 


By order of the Trustees of the late 





IN THE CENTRE OF 


RAMSDEN HOUSE 
NR. CHARLBURY, OXON 


A MEDIUM-SIZED RESIDENCE IN A 
DELIGHTFUL MINIATURE PARK OF 
24 ACRES 


Accommodation: 3 reception, 8 bed and dressing 
rooms (mostly with hot and cold running water), 
usual offices, and garden room. 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
AL 





Telegrams: 
‘“*Nicnolas, Reading.’’ 
‘"Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 
BANY COURT YARD, W.1 


PICCADILLY, 


THE HEYTHROP HUNT 


BUILDINGS SULTABLE FOR STUD OR 


PEDIGREE STOCK{PURPOSES 


Two cottages. 


Messrs. NICHOLAS, in conjunction with 

Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 

will Sell the above Property by Auction 

early in September, if not sold privately 
in the meanwhile. 


Solicitors: Messrs. MARSHALL & ELDRIDGE 














Beautiful gardens, lovely trees. 20, St. Michael's Street, Oxford. 
Full particulars of Messrs. NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading, and Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Cirencester and London. 
OXFORD JAM ES STYLES & WH ITLOCK CHIPPING 
NORTON 
— OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 39 





In the triangle formed by Oxford, Thame and Wallingford. 


STADHAMPTON MILL, NEAR OXFORD 
THE UNIQUE AND DELIGHTFULLY PICTURESQUE LITTLE PROPERTY 
comprising a stone-built GEORGIAN RESIDENCE worthy of further modernisation 
and containing briefly, 2 sitting rooms, domestic offices and 4 bedrooms, having main 
electric light and power connected, telephone and ample water supply. Adjoining 
Ancient Water Corn Mill (still functioning). Garage, stabling and farm buildings. 
Gardens, orchard and pastureland, in all about 13 ACRES, VACANT POSSESSION 
To be Sold by Auction on July 31 next (unless sold privately meanwhile). 
Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 


NORTH OXON—BUCKS BORDERS 
14 miles from main line station from whence London may be reached in 90 minutes. 
FASCINATING MODERNISED STONE-BUILT VILLAGE HOUSE (dated 
1610), formerly an Inn. 


Lounge hall, 2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom, boxroom. 

power. Ample water supply. Telephone. 

gardens and orchard, in all ABOUT 1% 

For Sale Freehold (with or without 3 
£29/2/- p.a.). 

JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford. 





Main electric light and 
Garage and loose box. Lovely small 
ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


+4 d 





g ges now pr 


Apply: 


By order of Trustees. 


SULGRAVE, NORTHANTS—OXON BORDERS 


Banbury 7 miles, Brackley 7 miles, Northampton 13 miles. 
HIGHLY DESIRABLE FREEHOLD AGRICULTURAL AND RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE OF ABOUT 170 ACRES 
Superior Residence containing, briefly, 3 reception rooms, 
2 bathrooms. Attractive gardens. Stabling for 4. Garage. 
buildings. Six cottages. 
To be Sold by Auction during early August (unless sold privately meanwhile. 
Auctioneers: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, 16, King Edward Street, Oxford. 


HAMPSHIRE 


Winchester 6 miles, Alton 10 miles. 


ample offices, 8 bedrooms. 
Home farm with excellent 





CHARMING SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER 
cleverly converted from a block of old stabling and surmounted by the original clock. 


5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
Four cottages (possible vacant 


ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Apply: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford 


Hall-dining room, 2 sitting rooms, 
labour-saving convenience. 


In all ABOUT 4', 


bathroom. Every 
possession of one) 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘“Selaniet, Piccy, London”’ 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


BRIDLEY MANOR, WORPLESDON, SURREY 


Adjoining the well-known golf course and with lovely views. 
ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL FREEHOLD ESTATES IN THE HOME COUNTIES 





A LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED )} Garages, stabling. Range of loose boxes. 


TUDOR MANOR HOUSE, 
Park and Home Farm. 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS 
In perfect order throughout. Kitchen gardens and glasshouses. 
Oak floors and linenfold panelling. Model farm with good farmbuildings. 
Co.'s services. Central heating. 
EIGHT COTTAGES, 
Woodlands and park, in all extending to 
170 ACRES 


Halls, 5 reception rooms, 12 bed and 
dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms, model 
offices. 

HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (3.33,374) 


BERKS, NEAR TWYFORD 


Amidst charming country. 


Inspected and strongly recommended. For price and further details apply Sole Agents: 


BERKSHIRE 


Between Wargrave and Twyford. With 4 mile frontage to a back-water of the Thames, 
affording boating and fishing. 





For Sale by private treaty FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


enpepenntrattged Picturesque ‘Tudor-style 


OLD-WORLD Residence in good order 

RESIDENCE and exceptionally easy to 

dating back to the 16th run. Three reception rooms, 

century. 5 bed and dressing rooms, 

5 2 bathrooms and offices. 

Three reception rooms, 7 

bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Electric 
light. 


Partial central heating. 
Co.’s electricity and water. 
Fine old Tudor barns. 
Garage and stable accom- 
modation. 


Large detached garage. 


Gardens and grounds of about AN ACRE 
Price £7,000 Freehold 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 


Unique grounds and meadowland, the whole extending to about 
65 ACRES 
HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (B26,934) 
BRANCH OFFICES : WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 





(B.49205 











184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 


HEREFORD--WORCESTER BORDERS 
LOVELY POSITION LOOKING DOWN THE VALLEY 





QUITE UNIQUE AND SELF SUPPORTING. 
MALVERN 6 MILES, BROMY ARD 5 MILES, WORCESTER 11 MILES. 


QENTLEMAN’S PICTURESQUE COTTAGE-RESIDENCE. Esse cooker. 


Two sitting rooms, 3 bedrooms, all with fitted basins, bathroom, W.C., kitchen. Telephone 


ALSO 
A NEWLY-BUILT COTTAGE of most pleasing appearance in a fine situation, at the end of the property. 
ALSO 
ATTRACTIVE OLD WATER MILL in excellent working order with two pairs of stones. Turbine house with water turbine installed this year providing free electric current. 
Splendid farm buildings, T.T. cowhouse for 9, automatic water bowls, etc. 
24 ACRES RICH LAND-—EVERY FIELD WATERED 
Free electricity from turbine to both houses, and farm buildings; ample water supply from a Ram. 
A CHARMING PLACE FOR ANYONE WHO WISHES TO BE COMPLETELY SELF-SUPPORTING. 
VACANT POSSESSION OF THE ENTIRE PROPERTY. FREEHOLD, £9,500. IMMEDIATE INSPECTION STRONGLY ADVISED, 
SoleJAgents : BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 184 Brompton Road, S.W.3. 


Four bed, bath, W.C., sitting room, kitchen. 








SEVENOAKS, KENT 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS, KENT 
OXTED, SURREY 
REIGATE, SURREY 


Luxurious Modern Home, BETCHWORTH, SURREY 40 mins. by road London. 
Amidst superb countryside with far-reaching views. Designed by Ernst Freud. Full S. aspect. 
3 Four bed., 3 bath., 3 recep. 
(lounge 24 ft. x 17 ft. 3 in.), 


spacious reception rooms, . ; 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 4 compact beautifully fitted 
domestic offices. Main ser- 


staff rooms. Excellent out- s 
buildings including garage, vices. Central heating. 
stabling and cow stalls. Double garage. 1} ACRES 
Company’s water and elec- charming garden. Must be 


TUNBRIOGE WELLS 4 IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


D2 
REIGATE 3938 & 3793 


MOST ATTRACTIVE STONE-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 
4 miles from Sevenoaks, enjouina werfect se clusion. 
Hz all, cloakroom. loggia, 








tricity. Two cottages. Gar- 
den, meadow and orchard, 
in all 6 ACRES. PRICE 
FREEHOLD £8,950 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD AND 
Co., 125, High Street, 


Sevenoaks. (Tel. 2247/48). 





seen to be fully appreciated. 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
private or by Auction, 
September. 
Recommended. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND Co., 47, High Street, 
Reigate (Tel.2938 and 3793). 











6, ASHLEY PLACE, 


LONDON, 8.W.1 (Victoria 2961) 
» 6 


SALISBURY 


\ Gentleman’s Small Farm a with TROUT FISHING 
In The Wylye Valley, CODFORD, WILTS 
7 miles from Warminster, 14 miles from Salisbury, and 
1} miles from Codford Station. 
THE EXCELLENT 
DA 


MIDDLE FARM, 


fine modern 


Particulars may be obtained from the Solicitors: Messrs. 
WILsoN & SONS, 93, 
Auctioneers: Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 


RY HOLDING 
CODFORD. 
FARMHOUSE (6 bedrooms, etc.). 
Accredited cowstalls for 32. 
meadows, 

30 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 5 ACRES. 
For Sale by Auction, as a whole or in 5 Lots, at The 
Red Lion Hotel, Salisbury, on Tuesday, August 26, 
1947, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold by private 


RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, rs. 


SHERBORNE, DORSET (66) 
ROWNHAMS MOUNT, Nursling 
SOUTHAMPTON (Rownham 236) 





AND VALUABLE FREEHOLD 


ITTH-CENTURY 
Modernised COTTAGE, 
Excellent rooms, compact offices. 


ete., in all about cottages. Delightful 


treaty). 


Crane Street, Salisbury, or the | JOHNSON & CO., 85-87, 





By order of the Midland Bank Executor and Trustze Co., Ltd. 


BLANDFORD, DORSET 
22 miles from Salisbury and 
within easy reach of Bournemouth and Poole. 
ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD GENTLEMAN’S 
RESIDENCE 
known as “ Grenville Place,’’ Blandford. 

Nine bed and dressing rooms, 2 
Garages and outbuildings. 
secluded grounds of nearly 
electricity, gas and drainage. 
VACANT POSSESSION of the House, Grounds and Cottage. 
For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 3 Lots at the 
Town Hall, Blandford, on Thursday, July 31, 1947, 
at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately meanwhile). 
Particulars may be obtained from the Solicitors: Messrs. 
Cornwall Street, Birmingham 3, or 
the Auctioneers: Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 


On the outskirts of the town, 


bathrooms, 4 fine reception 


Main water, 


Three 





SOUTH WILTS, IN THE AVON VALLEY 
14 miles rom Gee, Salisbury 10 miles, Amesbury 2 miles. 
HE FREEHO TATE 


‘WATERGATE, BULFORD 
Most Attractive 17th-Century R 
Nine bed and dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, 
etc. Watergate Farm (let). Modern Farm House (5 bed- 
rooms, etc.), 3 cottages, etc. Cottage (let). Freehold 
Ground Rent, in all about 193 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION OF WATERGATE HOUSE 
Main electricity. Ample water. 

For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 4 Lots at The 
Red Lion Hotel, Salisbury, on Tuesday, August 26, 
1947, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Illustrated particulars available in due course from the 
Solicitors: Messrs. FINNIS, DOWNEY, LINNELL & PRICE, 
5, Clifford Street, Bond Street, W.1, or the Auctioneers: 
Messrs. RAWLENCE & SQUAREY, Salisbury. 


tt 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





NEAR TUNBRIDGE WELLS 
Delightfully situate near to a village amidst richly wooded 
country. 
AN OLD TUDOR FARMHOUSE 
which has been reconstructed and added to. 
Four reception rooms, 10 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
ain services. Central heating 
Bungalow. Oast House. Garage with fiat. 
The gardens and grounds extend to ABOUT 3 ACRES 


with’ ornamental trees and shrubs, kitchen garden, 
orchard, etc. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,895) 





SIDMOUTH 

Occupying an excellent position in this delightful part of the 

Devon coast only a few hundred yards from the sea. 

AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
with hall, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
mains services. Central heating 
Large garage. Useful outbuildings. 
Matured gardens with lawns, flower borders, kitchen 
garden, etc., in all 


ABOUT 1 ACRE 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


WEST BYFLEET 
Enjoying all the benefits of beautiful country yet within 35 
minutes of London by splendid service of electric trains. 
A DELIGHTFULZ]MODERN HOUSE 
in excellent order and ready for i ediate pation 
Dining room, drawing room, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
main services. Large garage. 
Charming well-timbered gardens, orchard, ete. 


A CR 
FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 
Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,899) 


(17,846) 











IN ONE OF THE LOVELIEST REACHES 
OF THE THAMES 


To Be Sold. 


The;,Well Known and Historical 
Monkey Island 


including the delightful Residence known as 
The Temple and the fully licensed Monkey 
‘Island Hotel? 


THE RESIDENCE, surrounded by finely timbered 
gardens and grounds, includes entrance hall, 6 bedrooms, 
3 large reception, 2 bathrooms, kitchen, maid’s room, 4 w.c.s 


THE HOTEL contains cocktail and beer bars, public 
dining room, 3 other sitting rooms and, above, 11 bedrooms. 
bathroom, ete. 


Early Possession can be obtained. 
Electric light. Private Ferry. 

On the mainiand are 2 cottages, 3 garages, and 
about an acre of kitchen garden, the whole property 
extending to 
ABOUT 6 ACRES 
THERE IS A TOTAL FRONTAGE TO THE RIVER 
OF ABOUT TWO-THIRDS OF A MILE, PROVIDING 
FIRST-CLASS FACILITIES FOR BOATING, BATH- 
ING AND FISHING. 


Full details from the Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, 


Central heating. 





PINNER 
Lua first-class residential area only 12 miles fromthe West End. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Built about 20 years ago and occupying a quiet 
position. 
Three reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
All main services. Double Garage. 
Delightful garden of about ONE-THIRD OF AN ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD. EARLY POSSESSION 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,896) 


WEST SUSSEX 
About half a mile from the coast and within easy reach of 
Itchenor, Chichester and Goodwood. 
DELIGHTFUL OLD GEORGIAN FARMHOUSE 
splendidly situated in a secluded position. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception rooms, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms 
Annexe at present used as gardener’s cottage and con- 
taining sitting-room, 2 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Companies’ electricity and water. Central heating. 
Two garages, piggery, outbuildings. 
Inexpensive gardens including kitchen garden, ete., in all 
ABOUT *. ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,000. VACANT POSSESSION. 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,755 








HAYES, KENT 

Situate in a fine position on high ground near bus routes and 

within a few minutes’ walk of the station. 

A DELIGHTFUL MODERN RESIDENCE 
containing hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 
Small matured garden in well-maintained condition. 

PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,500 








as above. 7,765) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,865) 
3, MOUNT ST. Grosvenor 
LONDON, W.1 1032-33 





Preliminary Announcement. 


THE OLD ROOKERY, SUNBURY-ON-THAMES. WITHIN 20 MILES OF LONDON 


On bus route to Station (electric services), Green Line coaches. 





AUTHENTIC REGENCY HOUSE OF 
IRRESISTIBLE CHARM 


Spotless order and condition. Ready to occupy. 


Delightful interior, 4 reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. 
All main services. Power points. Central heating. 


Garage, etc. Shady gardens. Tennis lawn, Woodland of 


Wych-elm trees 
IN ALL ABOUT I! ACRE 


Parish road frontage and long return frontage. 


; POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF PURCHASE — ae ‘ 
To be offered by Public Auction towards end of September, unless previously disposed of by Private Treaty 





Well above flood level. 


yi 


ae “a 


Joint Auctioneers: GOODMAN & MANN,Hampton Court (Tel.: Molesey 44 and Emberbrook 3400); RALPH Pay & TAYLOR, 3, Mount Street, W.1. (Tel.: Gro. 1032-3) 














F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Regent 2481 





A DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE IN THE QUEEN ANNE STYLE 





SUSSEX 


On high ground in lovely country near East Grinstead 
under one hour from London. 


ENCHANTING SMALL HOUSE OF CHARACTER. 


3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Main services 
and central heating. 


Garage. 
Really lovely gardens, 
ONE ACRE. £7,250 


L. MERCER & CO., 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Regent 2481. 


Sole Agents: F. 








FOR ACTIVE PURCHASERS 
WANTED 


USSEX OR KENT. GENUINE PERIOD HOUSE with oak beams and modern 


PICTURESQUE SMALL TUDOR FARMHOUSE 


Delightfu rural position 2 miles from Windsor 





conveniences, 5-8 bedrooms sufficient. Secluded grounds, preferably 10 ACRES Modernised and in excellent 
UPWARDS. PRICE UP TO £15,000.— Reference “Cranbrook,” ¢/o F. L. MERCER 


AND Co. 


order. 2 reception rooms, 


3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 








ERKS, GLOS, OXON, WILTS. ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE, Garage with 2 rooms over. 


H preferably on two floors, with about 9 bedrooms; cottage for gardener. If possible 
small park and farm. Up to £30,000.— Reference ‘‘Oxford,” c/o F. L. MERCER & CO. 


Stabling. Main services. 





PARTIAL CENTRAL 
HEATING. 


ERKS OR HERTS. GOOD MODERN RESIDENCE within daily reach of 
London; about 6 bedrooms; garage for large car; secluded gardens of ONE OR 
TWO ACRES. PRICE UNDER £10,000.— Reference ‘‘Lombard,”’ c/o F. L. MERCER 


AND Co. Garden and orchard. 








URREY. REALLY GOOD MODERN RESIDENCE in first-class condition. 
Five bedrooms minimum. Enough land for seclusion. WILL PAY GOOD PRICE. 
—Reference “Guildford,” ¢/o F. L. MERCER & Co. 


1', ACRES. 


£6,500 


F. L. MERCER & Co., 40 Piccadilly, W.1. Regent 2431 
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GEORGE ‘TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) 
23. MOU NT hail GROSVENOR SO.. W.1 


~ KENTISH FRUIT AND DAIRY FARM 7. 500 FEET UP ON THE CHILTERNS 


MODERNISED ELIZABETHAN FRREENOUSE RESIDENCE 40 minutes by rail from London, 


1947 





Hobart Piace, Eaton 35q., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq.. 
and 68, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W.1 


Grosvenor 1553 
(4 lines) 





contains 4 rece ption, 
kitchen with ESSE. 7 bed 
and = dressing oi: 2 
baths. MAIN WATE 

OWN ELECTRICIT 
CENTRAL HEATIN 


R, 
Rs 
G 


Ample well - constructed 
outbuildings including 
Barns, Oasthouse, Cow- 
shed, Stabling, Storerooms, 
ete. 2 COTTAGES. 


Orchards of 14 ACRES and 
well watered meadowland, 
in all over 60 ACRES 


THIS DELIGHTFUL 
HOUSE 


eminent 
Jacobean 


Designed by an 
architect, in the 

style. 
Containing the following 
accommodation: Two sun 
porches, lounge hall, dining- 
room, drawing-room and 
morning room (both 
panelled, 6 bedrooms, 2 
bathrooms, well planned 

domestic offices. 
Co.’s_ electricity, gas and 
water, central heating. 


THE WHOLE IN EXCELLENT CONDITION AND HIGHLY PRODUCTIVE, 
REDUCED PRICE £11,500 FREEHOLD 
POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. _ (Az 


BEAUTIFUL POSITION IN HANTS 
700 feet up. Three miles electric station. London 14 hours. 
THIS LOVELY MODERN REPRODUCTION OF AN ELIZABETHAN 
MANOR HOUSE 


Matured grounds of about 2 ACRES, including tennis and other lawns, rose gardens, 
kitchen garden and orchard. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD POSSESSION MICHAELMAS 
Agents: GEORGE | TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. _ (A6244) 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


380 ft. above sea. 


Qwner’s Agents: 2567) 


Station 24 miles. 


THIS CHARMING OLD COTS- 
WOLD STONE RESIDENCE 


Hall with 
reception rooms, 
bedrooms, staff 
Modern = services. 


Erected on a selected site. 
Labour saving. All modern 
conveniences, Nine bed., 
4 bath, 3) rec. rooms. 
Up-to-date offices. | Main 
el. and water. Electric and 
central heating. Garages. 
Stabling. Flat and 5 cot- 
tages. 

Modern farm buildings 
(1945) with water and 
electric light. 
Magnificent grounds, 

with swimming pool, 2 in all about 21 ACRES 
grass and hard tennis court. Hunting with the Berkeley. For 
Sale Freehold with early possession. 


approached by 2 drives. 
cloakroom, 3 
2 bathrooms, & 
sitting room. 
Central heating. Garages, stabling, 
cottage. 
Pretty gardens and grounds, tennis 
and Other lawns, formal and sunk 
gardens, kitchen garden. Good 
Pasture and Arable land. 


Pasture, etc. 
VACANT POSSESSION 


& SONs, as above. (¢ 


200 ACRES. 
of GEORGE TROLLOPE 





Photos, etc., ‘.3331) All particulars of GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, as above. 


R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON W.1. 
NORFOLK 


7 miles north of Norwich. 

THE HORSTEAD HALL ESTATE 
extending to about 1,417 ACRES and including: Horstead 
Halland grounds. A modern Elizabethan style Residence 
in good order and ideally suitable for a School or Country 
Club or institution. Eighteen bed., 5 bathrooms, great hall, 
4 rec. Garages. Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. Main elec. 
Central heating. Ample water. Lovely pleasure and 

kitchen gardens. 

TWO MIXED FARMS let to sound tenants. THREE 
SMALL MIXED FARMS with Vacant Possession. 
SMALL HOLDING. TWO PICTURESQUE COUNTRY 
COTTAGES. NINE PARCELS OF WOODLAND, and 
the HEAVILY TIMBERED HORSTEAD PARKS. 
For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold privately) 
in 29 Lots at The Royal Hotel, Norwich, on Saturday, 
July 26, 1947, at 2 p.m. Illustrated particulars (4/-) from 
the Solicitors: Messrs. MILLS & REEVE. 74, Upper Close, 

Norwich, or from the Auctioneers as above, or ' Norwich, 


FRINTON-ON-SEA 
ARCHITECT DESIGNED RESIDENCE 
With sea views. Four bed., 2 rec., cloakroom, 3 bathrooms, 
kitchen, seullery. Electric radiators. Main services. 
Redecorated throughout. Garage. Attractive gardens 
incl. tennis court, ornamental trees and shrubs, sunken 
lily pond. Summer house. PRICE £7,500. VACANT 
POSSESSION. Apply Agents, Stowmarket (Tel. 384). 


GODALMING (Tel: 2) H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


SEVENOAKS. FIRST TIME ON MARKET 
One mile town and station (32 mins. Cannon Street). Buses at entrance drive. 
A MODERN RESIDENCE 
of premier distinction 
Built regardless of cost. 
Occupying site of natural beauty 
facing south on dry soil. Hall, 
4reception, 8 bed.(fitted basins), 
4. bathrooms, — labour-saving 
offices. Central heating. Main 
electricity, gas, water, drainage. BETWEEN FARNHAM AND FRENSHAM 
Polished wood floors almost ° é ‘ , 
throughout. Garages for 4 cars [N PERFECT RURAL SETTING, 2 miles Farnham main station, near bus route, 
Lodge and 3 cottages. GENTLEMAN'S SMALL COUNTRY RESIDENCE, 6 bed and dressing rooms 
. ABOUT 32 ACRES (3 fitted basins), 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, sun loggia, modern offices. Main 
VACANT POSSESSION £16,000 FREEHOLD services. Central heating. Garage for 3 cars. Delightful grounds of 2 ACRES. 


Kecommended as one of the Lesser Country Houses of to- di iy by HAMPTON & SONS, 6, 500 FREEHOLD.—H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, as above 
ton Street, St. James's, S.W.1 (Reg. 8222), and H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON, POSSESSION. £6, 5 BT ASS 7 ee 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON 


1, Imperial Square, CHELTENHAM 
42, Castie Street, SHREWSBURY 


NORTH HAMPSHIRE. BEAUTIFUL MODERN 
HOUSE 








NORWICH 
HOLT 


STOWMARKET 
CAMBRIDGE 





NORFOLK 
Norwich City. 
COMFORTABLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Phree reception rooms, 
Main electricity. 


SURREY 
Only 30 minutes from Waterloo. 

LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED SMALL MODERN 
RESIDENCE 

fitted basins), bathroom, panelled 
entrance hall, 3 rec., cloakroom, sun loggia, smoker's cabin, 
compact domestic offices. Central heating. Main elec- 
tricity, gas and water. Lovely matured pleasure gardens, 
1, ACRE. VACANT POSSESSION. PRICE £6,500 

Apply Agents as above (Tel. Mayfair 0023-4). 


S miles from 


7 bedrooms, cloakroom, bathroom. 
Pleasant grounds. Tennis court. 
Paddock. 


2 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


Agents as above, 
(Tel. 


Four bed. (2 with 


Apply or 2, Upper King Street, Norwich 


pI 
24289, 2 lines). 








NORFOLK 


In a favoured area close to the sea, 


A DELIGHTFUL SMALL GEORGIAN COUNTRY 
HOUSE 


In matured, heavily timbered grounds. 
dressing rooms (5 with fitted basins), 
(iarages, Stabling. Gardener's cottage. Main electricity. 
Central heating. In all about 
4 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply Agents as above, or at 2, Upper King Street, Norwich 
(Tel. 24289, 2 lines). 


GLOUCESTER 
London 90 miles. 
over the Malvern 

Mountains. 

AN EXCEPTIONALLY COMFORTABLE SMALL 

FAMILY RESIDENCE 

Seven bedrooms (3 with fitted basins), 2 

reception rooms, cloakroom, Central heating. 

services. Garages. Stabling. Chauffeur’s flat. 
grounds. Paddock. In all about 
5 ACRES. VACANT POSSESSION 


“(Tel. Mayfair 0023-4). 


With superb views Hills and Welsh 


Seven bed and 


3 bathrooms, 3 rec. bathrooms, 3 


Main 
Terraced 











Apply, Agents as above. 








ESTATE OFFICES 4, CASTLE STREET, 


FARNHAM (Tel.: 5274) 





BETWEEN GUILDFORD AND CRANLEIGH 


OVELY OLD BLACK AND WHITE COTTAGE in perfect country surroundings 
near favourite village and bus route. Modernised and in good order. Four bed- 
rooms, bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Electricity and water. Garage. Garden and 
paddock of about 2 ACRES with stream. VACANT POSSESSION. £5,350 
FREEHOLD.—H. b. BAVERSTOCK & SON, as above. 





Arling- 
as above. 











*Phone : 
Cheltenham 
53439 (2 lines) 


*Phone: 
Shrewsbury 
2061 (2 lines) 





7,500. MINIATURE 50-ACRE ESTATE 
weer HEREFORDSHIRE. Lovely country. Delight- 

ful TIMBERED MANOR HOUSE OF CHARAC- 
TER. Six bed., 2 bath., 3 charming reception rooms. 
Electric light. ‘Central heat. Aga cooker. Stabling. 
Farmery. Pasture and wood, OR £10,500 WITH 2 VERY 
GOOD COTTAGES. POSSESSION.—CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 


FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE, MENDIP HILLS 
W'TH CATERING LICENCE AND RIDING 
SCHOOL. Ideal for Guest House, etc. Four large 
10 bed., 3-4 bathrooms, attics. Two cottages. 
stabling, ete. Beautiful timbered grounds, 
Parkland. £10,000 OR OFFER. Highly 
recommended.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Cheltenham (as above). 


WEST MEON HOUSE, Nr. PETERSFIELD, HANTS 
INE OLD WILLIAM AND MARY HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER in picturesque village, secluded, with 

lovely miniature park. About 10 bed., 2 bath., 3 reception 

rooms. Main electricity. Central heating. Cottage. 

Ample stables and garages, ete. Finely timbered old 

grounds, £12,750. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 

HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above) 


NEAR LUDLOW, SHROPSHIRE. £5,000 
ELIGHTFUL EARLY GEORGIAN HOUSE with 
lovely views. Three reception, 5 bed (2 h. and c.), 
bathroom. Electric light. Garages and stables, ete. 
Matured old-world grounds with small stream and pad- 
dock, 3 ACRES. Strongly recommended.—CHAMBER- 
LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 


Beautifully situated, high up. Fast trains to London. 
LAVISHLY FITTED RESIDENCE OF CHARM 
AND CHARACTER 
Panelled hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 7-9 bed and dressing 
rooms (all h. and ¢.), 3 bathrooms. 

MAIN ELECTRICITY. CENTRAL HEATING. 
“Aga” Cooker 
Three garages, stabling, 2 cottages. 

Charming grounds 14 ACRES 
PRICE £11,500. POSSESSION 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as 
above). 








reception, 
Excellent 
33 ACR 
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5, MOUNT ST.. 
LONDON, W.! 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





* ROUGHETTS,”» HILDENBOROUGH, KENT 


Unspoilt district. Delightful views. 


a, 





Between Sevenoaks and Tonbridge. 


A WELL-BUILT 
RESIDENCE 


9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
3 reception rooms, Good 
offices. Main electric light, 
gas and water. Garage. 
Stabling. Flat. Cottage. 
Picturesque gardens, pad- 
dock, etc. Well-grown pro- 
tective woodland. ABOUT 
18 ACRES. 


With Vacant Possession 
on completion (except 
the cottage). 


For Sale by Auction on 
July 30 next. 


Solicitors: Messrs. FRERE CHOLMELEY & Co., 28, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.1. 


Surveyors: Messrs. BERWICK COOPER & CO., 15, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.1. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square. W.1. 


By order of Executors. 


THE LOWER EATON ESTATE, NEAR HEREFORD 

Salmon fishing rights in the River Wye. 
FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 

ATTRACTIVE LATE GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Six miles west of Hereford. 


Main electri¢e light.” Ample 
water supply. 


Garages, Stabling. Lodge. 





Cottages. 
dens wi 


Three farms, good houses 


and build 
of 230 A 


Rich pasture land. 


arable. 
grown 
covers. 
tages. 
Attractive 


OVERS30ACRESINALL [& 


For Sale 


Joint Auct 


woodlands and 


Charming gar- 
th magnificent 
timber. 


ings. One farm 
CRES in hand. 
Fertile 
Valuable well- 
Picturesque cot- 
Small holdings. 
sporting shooting 
rights. 


by Auction at Heretora 


- 


eg Ae “Ri © ri 4 
during September as a wnole or in Lots 


Medium size. 





A sin 


(unless previously disposed of privately). 


ioneers: Messrs. RUSSELL, 


SALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD., Hereford (2184), and 
Messrs. CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 


Excellent order. 











TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.|! 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co., Lop. 


2, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.lI. 
‘Reaent 4685) 





SUSSEX AND KENT BORDERS 


On high ground, with possibly the finest view in the whole of Sussex, amidst beautiful country. 





Own electric light. 


“WESTDOWN FARM,” 


Cottage. 
garage with rooms over. 


Terraced pleasure gardens. 


BURWASH 


A 16th-century house surrounded by 125 ACRES 


Large lounge, cocktail bar, dining room, study, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, model kitchen. Central heating. Co.’s water. 


Double gar 


Model dairy and cowhouse. 
Farm buildings, ete. 


Fine grassland. 


2 
o 


The remarkable choice Residence 


COMMON 


age. Second 


Woodlaad. 


4 miles Heathfield or Stonegate Stations. 


To be sold by Public Auction on September 10 next, unless sold privately beforehand. 
Auctioneers: MAPLE & CO., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, Old Bond Street, W.1, and Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


53 miles Londe 








mn, 








9344/8/6/7 


Established 1799 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS. CHARTERED SURVBYORS. LAND AGENTS 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
“Farebrother, London’’ 





A WELL-PLANNED 
MODERN HOUSE 


Six bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, complete offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN SERVICES. 


Garage. 


SURREY 


FACING HAM COMMON 





Further particulars: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO.., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Attractive garden. 


In all about ONE ACRE 


LEASE OVER 900 YEARS 


GROUND 


PRICE : £9,500 (Subject to 
Contract) 


VACANT POSSESSION 


RENT £35 














MAIDENHEAD (Tel. 54) 
SUNNINGDALE (Tel. Ascot 73) 


GIDDY & GIDDY 





WINDSOR 
SLOUGH (Tel. 20048) 


(Tel. 73) 








THE DOWER HOUSE, SONNING, BERKS 
EXQUISITE SMALL QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


rooms, model offices. 


Oil-fired central heating. 





In this delightful village, 35 miles London. 

Six bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, lounge hall and 3 reeeption 
Staff flat of 2 bedrooms, bathroom, 
sitting room, kitchenette. 
Main services. 
Lovely old grounds completely walled for privacy. 

ABOUT ONE ACRE 
For Sale by private treaty or by Auction later. 


Sole Agents: GIDDY & GIDDY, Maidenhead (Tel. 53 and 54). 





Two garages. 


Hard 





tennis 


Central heating. 
Three-car garage and workshop. 
Delightful grounds of 4 ACRES 


court, 


Owner's Agents: GIDDY & G 


ON SUNNINGDALE GOLF LINKS 
CHARMING RESIDENCE 
On two floors only, just redecorated. 


Fourteen bed and dressing rooms, first-rate domestic offices. 


walled fruit 


Price £10,000 for 50 years’ lease at £66 10s. perannum. 


All main services. 


IppyY, Sunningdale (Tel. Ascot 
3) 


Two cottages. 


garden, orchard. 











GOUNTERY Lite—J 


ULY 18, 19487 





23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON. w.1 


WILSON 


Grosvenor 
1441 


& CO. 





LOVELY XVith-CENTURY HOUSE BETWEEN 
GUILDFORD AND DORKING 


400 feet up on sand soil. Near Peaslake and Holmbury. 


Recently restored and in 
first-rate order. Beauti- 
fully appointed. Seven 
bedrooms (2 attic rooms if 
required), 3 modern bath- 
rooms, drawing room, 
panelled dining room, fine 
music room. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
AND WATER. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 
Garage, Stabling, 
chauffeur’s flat, 
2 cottages. 
Tennis court.” OrchardYand paddocks. 
EARLY POSSESSION. 
London, W.1. 


Charming old-world gardens. Swimming pool. 
FOR SALE WITH 29 ACRES, £14,500 
WILSON & CO., 23, Mount Street, 





Sole Agents: 


HIGH UP ON BERKSHIRE COMMON 


Between Reading and Newbury. Facing south with fine views. 


LOVELY MODERN 
HOUSE 


in faultless order, set within 
finely timbered gardens and 
paddocks. Nine bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 bath- 
rooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Main services. Central heat- 
ing, “‘Aga”’ cooker, etc. 
Two cottages. Garage and 
rooms Over. Stabling. An 
exceptionally attractive 
property ready for imme- 
diate occupation. 


FOR SALE WITH 21 ACRES 
CERTAIN FITTED CARPETS AND CURTAINS CAN BE PURCHASED. 
Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








Grosvenor 286! 


TRESIDDER & CO. 


Telegrams: 
‘“*Cornishmen, London, 


77, SOUTH AUDLEY ST., W.1 





3 ACRES. 
18 miles Hyde Park Corner. 
THIS CHARMING 
GEORGIAN 
RESIDENCE 


in excellent condition. 


Hall, 3 reception, 3 bath., 
5-7 bedrooms. All main 
services. Central heating. 
Telephone. Two garages 
with flat over. Nicely 
timbered grounds, kitchen 
and fruit garden, orchard. 
TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 
South Audley Street, W.1. 
(22,974) 


£8,500 FREEHOLD. 





EASILY RUN LUXURIOUSLY FITTED RESIDENCE 
URREY, 40 minutes City and West End, 700 ft. up. FIRST-CLASS MODERN 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 4 bath, 8 bed. 
(h. and ¢.), lovely dance room, staff flat (3 rooms and bathroom). Central heating 
throughout. All main services. Esse cooker. Telephone. Garages for 5. Man's 
room. Delightful gardens, hard and grass tennis courts, lawns, kitchen garden, fruit, 
etc... 5 ACR Extra acre with pony stable available. VERY HIGHLY RECOM- 

MENDED. 77 (9,179) 





TRESIDDER & CO. South Audley Street, W.1. 


AMIDST LOVELY FOREST COUNTRY 

UNBRIDGE WELLS 3 MILES. bus service passes. VERY ATTRACTIVE 
CHARACTER RESIDENCE, 4 reception, 3 bath, 8-10 bed and dressing rooms. 
Central heating, all main services. Telephone. Garage for 3. Chauffeur’s flat, gar- 
dener’s bungalow, oast house. Delightful grounds over 3 ACRES, nicely timbered. Hard 
tennis court, kitchen and fruit gardens, etc. FREEHOLD. POSSESSION. £10,000. 
Strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,872) 
450 ft. up in 


17th-CENTURY STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 

COTSwoLons, 4 miles Stow-on-Wold, 8 miles Kingham Junction. 

lovely old village. PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSE with stone-tiled roof. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, studio, 2 bath., 8-9 bed. Main electricity and drainage. 
Central heating. Garages, loose boxes. Smail house (let). Grounds 4 ACRES 
bounded by river Windrush. FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER & CO., 
Audley Street, W.1. (17,289 “< 

LOS., OVERLOOKING THE SEVERN. CHARMING 16th-CENTURY 

RESIDENCE. Three-four reception, 3 bathrooms, 7-8 bedrooms (2 fitted basins 
h. and c.), Aga cooker. Electric light. Part central heating. Telephone. Garage for 
2. Two loose boxes. Charming gardens. Beet tennis court. Kitchen garden and 
grassland Tunning down to the river. 9 AC ,000 FREEHOLD.—TRESIDDER 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. aa 074) 

ERTS. 27 miles London (easy daily access). Pretty and rural village. Charming 

PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE. Hall, 3 reception, bath, 5 bed. (2 h. and c.). 

Main services. Central heating. Telephone. Double garage. Greenhouses. Charming 
gardens, kitchen garden, orchard and paddock (gardens run commercially successfully). 
FREEHOLD £12,500, including goodwill and essential tools and cropping. Possession 
Michaelmas. Strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, 
W.1. (23,164) 








77, South 














LOF IS & WARNER 


, BERKELEY S0O., 


MESSRS. LOFTS & WARNER 
in conjunction with 
MESSRS. EA & LAWRENCE 
are instructed by the Owner to offer 





LONDON, W.1. 


Gro. 3056 


For Sale by Public Auction (unless previously sold privately) at The Guildhall, Grantham, 


on Saturday, July 26, 1947, at 3 p.m 

FARMLANDS in a Ring Fence, 
historical 

CULVERTHORPE HALL 


in good heart, FREEHOLD, with no outgoings excepting Land 

Situated on a little used main road, some 20 minutes from Grantham, 

non-stop restaurant expresses reach London in about 2 hours, and similar expresses to Sheffiel 
Doncaster, York, Newcastle and Scotland. 


NEARLY 2.000 ACRES OF surrounding the interesting an 


Tax, 


which is negligible. 
from whence numerous 


The hall is of manageable size, and may be described as either a small large house or large small house. 


Phere is no expensive village to maintain, the THIRTY-ONE COTTAGES having been kept u 

in as comfortable condition as possible. A substantial sum will be found by the Owner toward 

reconditioning. The war damage compensation claim will be handed over by the Vendor. Th 
30 h.p. Electric Light Plant is in full working order. 


p 
8 
e 


The above will first be offered in one Lot. Vacant Possession (except as to a few cottages) 


on completion. 
fHE FARMS have been the subject of very heavy expenditure during the war, but no accoun 
has been taken of this and they will be offered almost without reserve. Further particulars fror 
the Auctioneers: EARL & LAWRENCE, Sleaford, Lines., and LOFTS & WARNER, 41, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Solicitor: LEE MITCHELL, Wellington, Somerset. 


t 
n 


r 











A. P. R. NICOLLE, FA. 
62, FLEET STREET, TORQUAY 
DEVON 


Chagford & miles. 


Esti — ~d 


Telephone : 
S50 4554 





>» 


22 Magnificent panoramic views. 
ae CHARMING FAMILY 
id RESIDENCE 


situated in popular village. 
The accommodation com- 
prises: Lounge hall, 2 recep- 
tion rooms, billiards room, 
6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
cloakroom, good domestic 
Offices. 
Staff flat with 4 rooms, 
kitchen and bathroom. 
Main water and electricity. 
Telephone. Double garage. 
Stabling. Two greenhouses. 
Hard and grass tennis courts. 
gardens, kitchen garden, etc., in all approximately 9 ACRES 
CANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
The whole of the property is in very good order. 
RICE £10,000 FREEHOLD 


CULVER TOR HOUSE, MARLDON, PAIGNTON. MODERN SMALL 

COUNTRY HOUSE in a pleasant. position 350 feet above sea level. Open views. 
South aspect. Three reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (3 h. and c.), bathroom, cloakroom, 
kitchen, maids’ sitting room. Central heating. Garage. Main services. 44%. ACRES. 
For Sale by Auction (unless previously sold privately) at the Queen’s Hotel, 
ee Torquay, on Thursday, July 24, 1947, at 3.30 p.m.—Joint Auctioneers: 

ee R. NICOLLE, F.A.1., a8 above, and Waycorrs, 51, Victoria Street, Paington. 


Exeter miles. 


Attractive pleasure 
Vv 











S. W. SANDERS, 


F.V.A. 


- SANDERS, 


SANDERS’ i 


FORE STREET. SIDMOUTH. Tels: Sidmouth 41 & 109. 


SIDMOUTH 
In delightful country, adjoining charming village and 3 miles from sea. 
REGENCY STYLE COUNTRY HOUSE IN SOME 8 ACRES 
which includes pleasure garden and lawns, walled kitchen garden, orchard and pasture. 


Nearly all rooms face south or west. Three entertaining and 7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
cloakroom, good offices (electric cooker, Beeston domestic boiler). Roomy and con- 
venient outbuildings. Main services, Low rateable value. 





OFFERED FREEHOLD, WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, £9,000 





SIDMOUTH 


To be offered at Auction at the Fore Street Sale Rooms on Thursday, July 24, 
at 3 p.m. 





“ NEW BARN,” ALEXANDRIA ROAD, SIDMOUTH 


An easily run small Residence with all main services, 2 
and offices. 


sitting and 3 bedrooms, bathroom 


Has also an excellent outbuilding, brick built, with boarded and iron roof, containing 
4 rooms and adaptable for any purposes. Small pleasure and fruit garden. 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. LOW RESERVE 
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“tz JOHN D. WOOD & CO. == 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 





THE PORTHALLOW ESTATE OF 190 ACRES, TALLAND BAY, SOUTH CORNWALL 
Unique coastal property between Looe and Polperro. 

In Paes with ios possession, and enjoying sea views. 
OLD STONE HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM 


Thoroughly modernised, 3 reception, 8-9 bedrooms, 3 
bathrooms, with enchanting gardens overlooking the sea. 


Model Dairy Farm with first-class stone buildings for a 
T.T. herd. 


A choice secondary Residence, ‘‘Allhays,’”’ 3 reception, 
7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, central heating, etc. 
Four superior detached Bungalows and other sundry lots. 
ALL WITH MAIN ELECTRICITY AND FIRST-CLASS 
WATER SUPPLIES. 

And Bocaddon Farm of 315 ACRES in Lanreath parish. 


— = For Sale by Auction at Liskeard, August 7, in Lots. 
PORTHALLOW OLD HOUSE (unless sold privately). 





, VIEW FROM THE RESIDENCE 
Illustrated particulars, when ready, from VENNING & JEFFREY, Lostwithiel, Cornwall (Tel. 45), and JoHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. (Tel. : 
Mayfair 6341). 





By direction of Mrs. P. G. MacLeay. RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING ESTATE. 


CIRENCESTER, GLOUCESTERSHIRE DRUMPARK, STEWARTRY OF KIRKCUDBRIGHT 
THE WELL-KNOWN EASTINGTON ESTATE 


NEARLY 700 ACRES 


FINE GEORGIAN RESIDENCE Dumfries 6 miles. 
Pete ch 25 ; Four reception, 7 Sedrooms, Superlative House in perfect 
2 bathrooms, good domestic order throughout. 
ee. Three reception, _ billiards 
Gardens and grounds. Ser- room, and 8 principal bed- 
vants’ flat. CAPITAL rooms, in 3 separate self- 
SMALL MIXED FARM of contained suites with 
104 ACRES bathrooms. 


Four servants’ rooms. Main 
Cowshed for 9. Dutch barn. Batrinike: Central heating. 


Stabling. Cotswold barn. Stables, garage, outbuildings, 











Main electricity. Estate workshop. Three entrance 
water. 35 ACRES Accom- lodges and 1 cottage. Two 
modation land. Thirteen mixed farms with adequate 
iat a _ picturesque cottages. accommodation. 
ean fon ( pt certain cottages) Shooting over 300 acres of Moor, One mile River Fishing. 
For Sale privately now, or by Auction in lots later. PRICE £20,000 OR NEAR OFFER 
Hosps & CHAMBERS, Cirencester, and Faringdon, Berks ; JOHN D. Woop & Co., Full particulars from the Sole Agents: JouN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 
23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. London, W.1. (39,091) 





HERTFORDSHIRE By direction of E.xecutors. BETWEEN ESHER AND COBHAM 
Favourite Ashridge district. Small Residential Estate ina secluded woodland setting. 


As a whole or in 2 Lots. 






OLD PLAW HATCH, NEAR EAST 
GRINSTEAD 


FOR PRIVATE RESIDENCE, HOTEL OR NURSING 
HOME. 


ATTRACTIVE HOUSE 


Panelled lounge, 3 reception, office, 12 bedrooms, 5 bath- 





ee oe rooms, 2 servants’ flats, modern kitchen with Esse. Central ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE heating. Main electricity. Garages, stabling and farmery. Two reception, 9 bedrooms, most with basins, 2 bathrooms. 
Hall, 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Attractive gardens and paddocks, about Aga cooker. Central heating. Main electric light and 
Aga cooker. 12%, ACRES water. Garages. Chauffeur’s flat. Hard tennis court. 
Ornamental jake. Grandly timbered grounds of 
Te: ME AOE see, For Sale privately or by Auction, September 18, in 37 ACRES 
Gardens 1 ACRE London. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 


VACANT POSSESSION 


Further particulars from WELLER, SON & GRINSTED, 
JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. | Stead, Sussex (E. Grinstead 67). Auctioneers: JOHN D. | Guildford, and JouHn D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, 


(42,000) Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. London, W.1. (21,842) 


£9,750 FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION Chartered Land Agents: Woop & WALFORD, East Grin- 























Chartered WOKINGHAM, 
Surveyors BERKS. Tele. 777 
“ce ” 
CUTBUSH,” SHINFIELD WINGMORE LODGE, WOKINGHAM 
London 35 miles, one hour by train. 

One of Royal Berkshire’s fascinating and picturesque old half timbered houses. y a a a 
Said to have belonged to the Earl of Clarendon in the 17th century; subsequently A DELIGHTFULLY QUAINT i & f 

converted to a farmhouse and completely modernised within the last 25 years. QUEEN ANNE HOUSE SET IN AN . E 


Set amidst a profusion of fine scenery. OLD-WORLD WALLED GARDEN 








And having an open out- 
look though well secluded 
in its own grounds. The In the heart of the town just off the market 
house is delightful in appear- 
ance, the massive oak 
beams and the time- 
cet Go ome ae Five bedrooms (4 have hand-basins), 2 recep- 
and plants, set amidst the tion rooms, ete. Garage. Central heating. 
old-world atmosphere of its Very charming garden in two parts, both 
area ro ; walled, a picture of colour and in excellent 
other principal bedrooms order. 

with hand-basins, dressing 
room, 2 other bathrooms, 2 
maids’ rooms, fine lounge Auction Sale July 29. 
hall, 3 excellent reception 
rooms with open fireplaces. a oy 
Ample garages in the great old barn set L-shaped to the house. Pleasure grounds Solicitors: Messrs. HAYE & Son, Wokingham. 
including paved walk, herbaceous borders, formal garden, orchard, etc. Modern 
House for staff. Auction Sale July 29. — [llustrated Details from the Auctioneers. 

Solicitor: J. A. RAMSEY, EsqQ., 130-132, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 


square. 





Illustrated Details from the Auctioneers. 
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BOURNEMOUTH : SOUTHAMPTON : 
onsen vex, bes. 8.21 FO & & 8 ONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.L., F.A.L 
T, BRIAN COX, F.S.1., A.A.I. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. AND AGEN BRIGHTON : 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.S.L., F.A.1. BOURN EMOUTH—SOUTH AMPTON ~ —BRIGHTON—WORTHING J.W.SYKES. A. KILVINGTON. 


IN A BEAUTIFUL PART OF THE NEW FOREST 


Amidst delightful unspoilt country where seldom a property becomes available. Actually adjoining the Forest. Cadnam 4 mile, Southampton 8 miles. Enjoying complete seclusion and 
having very interesting associations. 





Constructed in the Jacobean style and ‘possess- , . et" Ore: ; Garages and stabling. 
ing a very charming elevation and being very i at : ‘ 
easy to maintain. \s . : Bree CO eae Tool and other sheds. 


Perfectly delightful gardens. Gardens with 
magnificent trees, intersected by a trout stream. 
Small formal garden having stone flagged and 
brick paths, lawns, productive orchard, etc., 
the whole comprising an area of about 


Twelve bedrooms, dressing room, 3 bathrooms, 
lounge hall, study, morning room, dining room, 
museum room, kitchen with Aga cooker. 
Independent boiler. Servants’ sitting room. 
Good offices. Electric lighting plant. Céntral 

heating. Telephone. + e : ' = ~ ewer ag : 4% ACRES 


For particulars apply to the Joint Agents: Messrs. SYDNEY H. SAWBRIDGE & SON, Albion Chambers, High Street, Southampton, and Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth. 


SUSSEX COAST. EASTBOURNE 4 MILES WEST SUSSEX COAST 


Occupying a superb position on a gentle southern slope commanding wonderful views over Occupying a magnificent position in the premier residential district of the South Coast, 
the South Downs and English Channel. Close East Dean and Beachy Head. Seaford enjoying uninterrupted sea views. 
6 miles, London 63 miles. Main line Station about 14 miles. Omnibus route few minutes’ walk. 
EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE DETACHED SEMI-BUNGALOW AN IMPOSING AND WELL APPOINTED 
RESIDENCE 
MODERN FREEHOLD 

The well fitted and planned RESIDENCE 

accommodation comprises: approached by a carriage 

4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, = ,. ative. 

© senestion rooms. san Five principal bedrooms, 
Pe sstittsiogtes eu iges staff bedrooms, 3 well fitted 
lounge. Excellent kitchen. bathrooms, 3 reception 
Oak strip flooring and elec- rooms. Labour-saving 
tric power points to princi- — ‘offices Two 
pal rooms. Main electricity wrveabdanneemane 
and water. Modern drain- Double garage. | — 
age. Telephone. Large entrance loc >i : 
detached garage with self- — Ep reonag My cog El Lats 
. anes . a . irect ac each, 
a ee re extend to about 
2 rooms. akroom anc 

” ee 7 ACRES 





Pleasure grounds extend to about 1 ACRE PRICE £18,000 FREEHOLD, or would be sold without lodge and only 3)» acres, 
. 6 or could be dealt with in alternative way as part exclusive club and part 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION building plots. Vacant Possession. 


Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton Tel.: Hove 2277 and 7279 (4 lines). Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing (Tel. 6120). 


NEW FOREST BORDERS 


Immediately adjoining Beaulieu Heath close to Southampton Water about 2 miles from Hythe, 3 miles from Beaulieu, 








DELIGHTFUL MODERN FREEHOLD . snd Outside: w.c., coal and coke sheds, garage and stabling, 

. ~ : . , rm ; : : greenhouse, pigsty. Main electricity and water. Modern 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE, “STOKESAY, —a. , saimetl taining. 

HARDLEY, HYTHE : : eg Delightful gardens and grounds well planted with orna- 

A : mental trees and shrubs, lawns, kitchen garden, 2 excellent 

fields or paddocks, the whole extending to an area of over 


Four bedrooms, each with lavatory basin, 2 well-fitted 5 ACRES 


bathrooms, lounge hall, loggia, charming double lounge Fs ; es { ' ts VACANT POSSESSION, 


with cocktail bar off, dining room, modern kitchen. } ‘ . ol ‘ with the exception of one field, on completion. 


TO BE SOLD privately, or by Auction, July 29, 1947. 
Solicitors: Messrs. SLAUGHTER & May 18, Austin Friars, London, E.C. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & SONS, 2 and 3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton, and at Bournemouth, Brighton and Worthing. 





One of the Most Attractive Properties on the Market at the present time. 


NEW FOREST 


12 miles from Bournemouth, 17 miles Southampton, 95 miles London. Of great distinction and charm. Perfectly situated in delightful country surroundings. 


A CHARMING SMALL RESI- 
DENTIAL ESTATE with per- 
fectly appointed House erected to 
obtain maximum amount of light 
and sunshine, and fitted with every 
modern convenience. 
Five bedrooms (4 with basins h, and 
c.), 2 fitted bathrooms, attractive 
lounge 29 ft. by 18 ft. 8 in., dining 
room, study, maid’s bedroom, 
lounge and inner halls, kitchen and 
complete domestic offices. 
Companies’ electricity and power. 
Radiators throughout the house. 
Main water. Telephone. 
Drainage installation by Messrs. 
uke Bell. 
Picturesque cottage. Garage for 
2or3cars. Stablingand a 
room. Tool shed. Fs : - 
The gardens and grounds are a particularly pleasing feature of the property and are exceedingly well matured. They include lawns, croquet lawn, clock golf green, delightful 
flower beds and herbaceous borders, rose garden, walled-in garden with peaches, nectarines, greengages, figs, etc. Well-stocked kitchen and fruit gardens. En-Tout-Cas tennis hard 
court in excellent order. Crazy paving, finely matured trees. Two valuable paddocks. TOTAL AREA 7%, ACRES An additional 10 Acres can be purchased if required. 


The Valuable Furnishings of the Residence can also be purchased at valuation if desired. 
For particulars and appointments to view, apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


Seuvasmseth 6300 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. Telegrams: 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) *‘Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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ESTATE HARRODS OFFICES 


estates Gadvan wenden” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 anal Glessner 





PRIVATE LANDING STAGE AND FRONTAGE TO ITCHENOR CHANNEL 


HARBOUR HOUSE, ITCHENOR, SUSSEX c.1 
MODERN RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 


In first-rate order and enjoying lovely views. 
Beautifully built and fitted. 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 7-8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, main 
services, central heating, modern drainage. Garage (chauf- 
feur’s room over). Excellent cottage (5 rooms and bath). 
Beautiful gardens, orchard, kitchen garden, ete., about 


3 ACRES FREEHOLD 


For Sale by Auction as a whole or in two Lots (unless 
previously sold privately), July 29 next. 


Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knights- 
bridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 310). 











By direction of the Most Honourable the Marchioness of AUCTION JULY 29, 1947 NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK 
Milford Haven. - 


AUCTION TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 NEXT “DENWAL,’? WOODBRIDGE, BORDERS 3 


| ‘LYNDEN MANOR,’’ HOLYPORT, 
BERKS c.3 SUFFOLK c.1 


Delightful rural surroundings, convenient to a village about 


8 miles from Diss. 





PICTURESQUE HALF-TIMBERED ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT MODERN ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 
MANOR HOUSE OF GREAT CHARACTER FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
and charm in a truly lovely setting. 
Favourite residential and Fen district under one hour 
uondon, 


Galleried hall, 4 reception rooms, library, 6 principal bed- ‘ a a : 
= i , A é all, 3 reception, 5 be 8 oom. ’S services 
rooms, boudoir, 5 bathrooms, 2 bachelor bedrooms with Hall, 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, bathroom. Co.’s services, 


baths, 3 staff rooms. Central heating, Co.’sservices,cesspool | septic tank drainage. Centralheating. Garage. Charming IN ALL ABOUT 2% ACRES 
drainage. Fine 14th-century barn used as theatre and for garden about ™ 
entertaining. Cottage. Large garage. ‘ 
Beautiful gardens and grounds about 8% ACRES Y, ACRE FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent | Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, | HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 309) Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 810). (Tel.: Kensington 1490. ‘Extn. 807). 
AUCTION SEPTEMBER 23 NEXT. t . 
FAVOURITE PART OF SUSSEX c.24 | STARBOROUGH CASTLE, NEAR COOEHAM DEAN, BERES <4 


' rT Facing famous Cliveden Woods, and commanding magni- 
Horsham 3 miles. be. os enimaamatiagae KENT c.3 ficent panoramic views. 


Facing south, designed on two floors. Four sitting rooms, 
With delightful views over Deben Valley. Close to golf course Seow a ai eee ee 
and yachting. 6 bed and dressing, bath. Main drainage. Co.’s electric 


light. Garage for 2 cars. Good garden. Orchard. 











MODERN HOUSE, HALF TIMBERED | A small Estate of —— es rural yet A REALLY DIGNIFIED RESIDENCE 

only 26 miles from Town. ; ¥ % 
In first-class order and condition throughout. Lounge hall, = only 45 mins. from Town. with Hall, 3 reception rooms 
4 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, maid’s sitting LOVELY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, complete offices. Electric light 
room. Main water and electricity. Partial central heating. ._ | and power. Co.’s water. Aga cooker. Double garage, 
Fitted basins in bedrooms. Garage (4), 8 loose boxes, = a ae de ee — and useful outbuildings. Cottage. 


9 kennels, 2 cottages. modern drainage. Picturesque stable block, 2 cottages, | Beautiful gardens of about 14 acres, and paddock of 24 acres 














Yelightful gardens, he snnis ¢ 2 “ks. i garages. Charming gardens and parkland. Ancient moat, 7 
Delightful garden sae’ Senet comms Rome paddocks, in island and historic castle ruins, IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £12,500 
FREEHOLD £19,500 ABOUT 125 ACRES FREEHOLD ’ 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Joint Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, 
Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 807), S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806) and Messrs. 
34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, BW CPs: and Messrs. Fox «& MANW ARING, Edenbridge, Kent CHILD & JAMES, The Parade, Bourne End, Bucks. 
Kensington 1490, Extn. 809). (Te. > 2211). (Tel.: Bourne End 66). 
On the QUAYSIDE LOOKING ACROSS PAGHAM HARBOUR c.4 THE SUBJECT OF ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES IN “COUNTRY LIFE” 
AUCTION JULY 29 NEXT AUCTION JULY 22 NEXT 
35 a HOUSE,’’ SIDLESHAM, SUSSEX SANDFORD HOUSE, WEST STREET, FARNHAM c.1 
FASCINATING FINE EXAMPLE OF 
ELIZABETHAN RED BRICK FREE- 
aime eee d HOLD GEORGIAN 
Q ym rnised, 
retaining original period RESIDENCE 
t features and magnificent 7s mes q 
j oak timbering. Hall, 3 retaining original period 
j reception, fine galleried features. Hall, 3 reception, 


music room, 6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, staff offices. 
Co.’s_ services. Charming 


8 bedrooms, day and night 
nurseries, 3 bathrooms,Co.’s 








gardens with paved court- services. Central heating. 
yard, kitchen garden, Garages. Stabling. Lovely 
pasture. old walled garden, about 
ABOUT 2¥, ACRES 
: FREEHOLD 1 ACRE f 
Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: Auctioneers: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel.: 
Kensington 1490. Eztn. 8 806). Kensington 1490. Extn. 809), and 56, High Street, Haslemere (Tel. : 953/4). 
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WOODCOCKS 


IPSWICH 7 MILES 


1947 





16, ARCADE STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Ipswich 4334 


DELIGHTFUL QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 

WITH SMALL FRUIT FARM, easy reach Norwich, 
Broads and sea, fully modernised; 2-3 reception, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, h. and c. Main electricity. Splendid 
outbuildings; 4ac res matured apples; 61, ACRES IN ALL. 
A property of considerable charm, in = order. 
FREEHOLD £7,500. EARLY POSSESSION. Highly 
recommended by Sole Agents: WoopcockK & Son, Ipswich 
Office. 


30, ST. GEORGE STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.i 
Mayfair 5411 





In the lovely Valley of the Exe. 


Between Stour and Orwell Rivers. GENTLEMAN'S SMALL ESTATE 253 ACRES 
By Auction, July 30, or privately. 
“STUTTON MANOR” 


(mostly grass) between Minehead and Dulverton, in 
beautiful surroundings. Domesday Book House facing 
south with drive in. Three sitting, 7 bedrooms, all with 
basins, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Gravitation water. 
Electric light. Good farm buildings, bailiff’s house and 2 
cottages, all with baths: 4 mile fishing; first-class hunting. 
£16,500. OPEN TO OFFER. POSSESSION. 








ENT, 4 MILES SELECT SEASIDE RESORT, ‘Marin and & Casile. 
Londo: 70. Gentleman's choice Residential and ‘wn ~ 2 
Agricultur Estate, 233 ACRES. BEAUTIFUL : ’ Gi, wags" SouTH WALES. MIXED ESTATE ABOUT 275 
17th-CEN URY RESIDENCE. Three reception, Sn Bs ' ACRES. Very substantial Farm Residence (3 recep- 
billiards room, 7 principal, 3 maids’ bedrooms, 3 bath- tion, 9 bedrooms, bathroom), extensive buildings; 2 ‘ot- 
rooms, first *lass order. Central heating. Electricity. tages: and a historic old castle adjoining the house. 
Fine buildings. Bailiff’s house and 5 cottages.— Inspected £18,000 FOR THIS UNIQUE PROPERTY. POS- 
and strongly recommended by Sole Agents: Woopcocks, SESSION. 
London Office. 








Y AUCTION AT EXETER, AUGUST 8 (unless 

previously sold). Gentleman’s Residential DAIRY 
AND MIXED FARM known as “ Uppacott,’’ Moreton- 
hampstead, Devon; 334 ACRES, well watered with spring- 
fed streams. Delightfully situated modernised Residence 
in supe rb position, labour-saving and with modern con- 
veniences; excellent farm buildings with modern cowshed ; 
superior cottages; good sporting. MICHAELMAS 
POSSESSION. 


CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


(Min. 


ATTESTED DAIRY 
Delightfully situated. 
3 sitting, 7 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Central heating. Aga and main water. Modern 
shed for 18 cows. Very good herdsman’s and foreman’s 
cottages with bath h. and ¢., ete. Extra land rented 
and available for purchase if desired. VERY CHARMING 
PROPERTY AT £16,500. POSSESSION. 


WeRTHING 12 MILES. 
FARM 62 ACRES. 


Dignified Early Georgian Residence. 
CHARACTER HOUSE, 


Four reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 attics, 2 bathrooms. 
heating. Aga cooker. Main electricity. 
Three cottages. Charming grounds, 

13 ACRES IN ALL 
Woopcock & Son, Ipswich Office. 


Central 
Garages, ete. 
2 fields. 

















2!- per line. 3 lines.) 


EXCHANGE 


URREY. Army Offic er with delightful 
5-bedroomed house, posted to Scotland, 
wishes to hear of person possessing similar 
sized house within 25 miles of Dunkeld, with 
a view to exchange for 1 year to 18 months.- 
Write, Lt.-Col. T. G. COOPER, Barn Cottage, 
Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


WANTED 
BINGER. Wanted within six miles radius 
Cottage or Small House, about 4 beds., 2 
recep., kitchen, bathroom, with 1 to 3 acres 
land. Would convert old cottage if main ser- 
vices available. Long lease or purchase.— 
Box 619. 
ONDON WITHIN 35 MILES. Small 
Georgian House, 2-3 recep., 3-4 beds. Can 
arrange part exchange 6-room mod. res., 
Wimbledon, or 7-room ditto, Hampstead.— 
Box 615. 


Box fee 1/6 


FOR SALE 


LANGOLLEN, NORTH WALES. A 

delightful Country Residence commanding 
magnificent panoramic views in the renowned required for large number of bona fide buyers. 
and beautiful vale of Llangollen. The pro- Advantageous sale quickly assured. Details 
perty is situate approximately 3 miles from to: TWEEDALE & RILEY, Wimborne (Tel. 500), 
Llangollen, 8 miles from Wrexham and 20 — Ferndown (Tel. 355), and Christchurch (Tel. 
miles from Chester, within easy reach of excel- 1360). 
lent bus and rail facilities. Of very attractive ‘AST AN ANGLIA and SOUTHERN COUN. 
style and substantial construction, the Resi- TIES MESSENGER, MorGAN & May, 
dence includes: Four spacious entertaining Chartered Survevors, 28. Victoria Street 
rooms, billiards room, exceptional domestic Waktnnnster. S.W 1 (and at Guildford. Tel. 
offices, 6 principal bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, — 9999), Sales of Estates, Farms and Country 
3 eer ag 5 ee ag Sg Fine Houses, — va id ; . 
outbuildings including garage for 6 cars. a ——————__ 
Stable for 4, chauffeur’s quarters and an attrac- SSEX. DovUGLAs ALLEN & CO., F.A.L.P.A., 
tive lodge cottage. Delightful terraced gar- © -~ Surveyorsand Valuers. Properties for sale in 
dens, extensive and productive walled kitchen Town, ¢ ountry and Seaside positions. Vendors 
garden, the whole extending to nearly 7 acres. and Purchasers are invited to contact Head 
The orty igeg ¢ st attractive Office: 40-42a, Woodford Avenue, Ilford 
The property comprises a most attractive 
country residence in a magnificent situation. (Valentine 7300 and 6454); 6, Cliff Town Road, 





AUCTIONS 


By order of Executors. 

Near the Devil's Jumps, Hindhead, and 
Frensham Common. Lovely secluded position 
Haslemere Station 6 miles. The compact 

Freehold Residential Estate 
THE CHASE, CHURT, SURREY 
Residence in excellent order. Four receps., 
billiards room, 11 bed., 1 dressing room, 2 
baths., offices. Garages, outbuildings. Secon- 
dary residence *“‘Sandbrow.” Churt, 5 beds., 3 
receps., bathroom and offices. Also Cross- 
water Farm Cottage and 5 and 6, Wayside 
Cottages, Churt. Inexpensive natural grounds, 
pine woodland, rhododendron belts, 2 ponds, 
kitchen and fruit gardens, in all about 51 Acres, 
with Vacant Possession of the whole. For 
Sale by Auction in one lot (unless sold pre- 
viously), at the Lion Hotel, Guildford, on 
Tuesday, July 29, 1947, at 3.30. Auctioneers: 
ARKE GAMMON & EMERY 
71, High Street, Guildford (Tel. 2266). 


ESTATE AGENTS 


ORSET and NEW FOREST. Country 
Houses with 3-8 bedrooms urgently 





Solicitors: Messrs. CLIFFORD TURNER & CoO., 
1, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, and Messrs. 
ATKINS WALTER & LOCKE, Guildford. 
BARHAM ESTATE, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE 
This fertile and highly eT MARKET 
GARDEN AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 
of about 690 acres, including oe Farmhouses, 
very excellent buildings, and 3 reconditioned 
Cottages, will be offered for Sale by Auction 
on Monday, July 28, 1947, at the George 
Hotel, Huntingdon, at 3 o'clock (unless 
previously disposed of by private treaty). 
The property provides a unique Opportunity 
of acquiring an estate well served by roads 
and in excellent condition. Further particu- 
lars can be obtained of the Auctioneers, 

ROBINSON & HAL 
15a, St. Paul’s Square, Bedford. 
“With Possession. 
MID-NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
4 miles from Kettering. 
ideal position overlooking the pic- 
Park of Cranford, the charming 
Jacobean Freehold Residence known as 
“THE LITTLE HOUSE,” CRANFORD, 
being one of the most delightful period houses 
in the county. Hall with cloakroom and w.c., 
3 reception rooms, modern domestic offices, 
5 principal bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms and 2 attic bedrooms. Main water 
and electric light. Heated garage, 3 loose 
boxes, good outbuildings and productive 
gardens. Tennis lawn. Also attractive stone- 
and-tiled 3-bedroom Cottage close by. To be 
Sold by Auction by 
ERRY BROS. & BAGSHAW 
at the Royal Hotel, Kettering, on Wednesday, 
September 3, 1947, at 3 p.m. Illustrated 
particulars from the Auctioneers, Market 
Place, Kettering. Tel. 2257-9. 
SEVENOAKS (NEAR) 
High a with glorious views vet quite secluded. 
ENT HULME, SHOREHAM 
dando d small Country House with 9 bed., 
4 bath., 4 recep., 3 garages. Chauffeur’s flat, 
lodge, lovely gardens inexpensive to maintain. 
Hard tennis court. Kitchen garden, fruit, 
glasshouses. Pretty timbered parkland, in all 
8k Acres. Vacant Possession. Ideal for City 
man. Auction at the London Auction Mart 
on Tuesday, July 29, 1947, at 2.30 p.m. 
Illustrated particulars of Solicitors: Messrs. 
MARSHALL & HICKS BEACH, 10, New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2, or of Auctioneers: 
WATKIN & WATKIN 
ronbridge (Tel. 773), and Reigate (Tel. 
and 2830). 

Under instructions from the Marquess of Bath, 
solely for the purpose of paying Death Duties. 
s SET AND WILTSHIRE 
A large portion of the 
ESTATE, In 240 Lots. 5,400 Acres. 20 
farms, 23 small holdings, 2 free and fully 
licensed premises, 130 cottages, village stores, 
brickyard, accommodation land. This Sale 
comprises some of the finest dairying land in 
the West. All let to good tenants and produc- 
ing approx. £10,410 per annum. Auctioneers: 
COOPER & TANNER, LTD. 

14, North Parade, Frome, Somerset. 
Solicitors: Messrs. FARRER & Co., 66, Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, W.C.2. Agent: T. B. GILL, Esq., 
Longleat Estate Offices, Warminster, Wilts. 
Auction Sale, Frome, July 24 and 25. Tllus- 
trated pars. and plans (price 5/-) from the'above 


In an 
turesque 


2330 


famous LONGLEAT 


NORFOLK- -SUFFOLK. Residential and 

Agricultural Estate. 1,000 to 3,000 acres 
required to purchase with modernised charac- 
ter House and Home Farm of not less than 
200 acres. Must be a good sporting estate 
with a reasonable proportion of woodlands or 
plantation. Up to £75,000 will be paid for a 
suitable nore rty.—C ommunicate in con- 
fidence to R. KNIGHT & Sons, 2, Upper 
King Street, 48. ich (Tel. 24289). 

EST COUNTRY. Wanted buy or lease 

small House or Cottage. 3-4 bedrooms 
not less than 1 acre, Possession within twelve 
months.—Box 663. 


TO LET 
By direction of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. 

EAST SUFFOLK, within 3 miles of Wood- 

bridge. To be Let on Lease, Boulge Hall, 
an attractive medium-sized residence charm- 
ingly situated in the centre of the estate. 
Together with first-class shooting over about 
850 acres.—For full particulars apply the 
College Agents: Messrs. BIDWELL & SONS, 
Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, East 
Suffolk Branch Office, “The Homestead,” 
Woolverstone, near Ipswich. 


FOR SALE 


BERKS-SURREY BORDER, close Ascot, 
Sunningdale and famous golf courses. 
Half-hour London fast electric trains. Excep- 
tionally well built house 14 acres, secluded but 
accessible. Eight bedrooms, 3 reception, 2 
bath., 2 w.c.s, modern kitchen, pantries, store 
room. Two garages. Gardener's shed. Beau- 
fully decorated throughout. Complete with 
carpets, curtains, fittings.—Box 722. 
DAtKeyY. ~Modernised non - basement 
Regency House with 14 acres of garden. 
Brick built with slated roof. Co.'s water. 
Main drainage. Electric light. Gas. Accom- 
modation comprises: Two reception, dining 
room seating 22, 9 bedrooms with h. and c., 
2 bathrooms, 3 lav. All modern furniture. 
Total outgoings £50 a vear. Fully booked for 
season. For Sale as going concern. £10,000 
Freehold.—GILBEY, 29, St. Margarets Road, 
Twickenham, Middlesex Popesgrove 1331. 
Interviews by appointme nt. 
AMPSHIRE COAST. 
beautifully modernised Georgian Resi- 
dence, 4-5 reception, 15 bedrooms, 5 bath- 
rooms, squash court, hard tennis court. Garage 
for 3. Three cottages, matured gardens and 
park. Magnificent sea views and bathing. 
£25,000.—J. P. STURGE & Sons, 24, Berkeley 
Square, Bristol 8. 
KENT. High up in lovely timbered country 
near Maidstone, 4 mile from _ pretty 
village. Unspoilt and secluded Miniature 
Estate with Georgian House of 7 bed., 2 dress- 
ing, 2 bath., 3 recep. Double garage, stabling, 
chauffeur’s flat, cottage. Gardens (with hard 
tennis court), pretty woodland and pasture, 
17 acres. Freehold, £12,000.—Sole Agents: 
WATKIN & WATKIN, Tonbridge (Tel. 773). 
SouTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Small 
Country Estate having period Residence, 5 
bedrooms, 2 reception, study, maid’s sitting 
room, gents’ cloakroom, hall, inner hall, 3 bath 
rooms and central heating. Outhouses include 
stabling, cow houses, pigge ries, garages, Dutch 
barn. 65 acres.—Box 618 








20-acre Estate, 


Further particulars and permission to view 
from Messrs. A. KENT JONES & Co., Land and 
Estate Agents, 43, Regent Street, Wrexham 
(Tel. 3483-4, 2 lines), or from Messrs. FOYSTER, 
WADDINGTON, MORGAN & ROBINSON, Solici- 
tors, 40, Brazennose Street, Manchester 2. 
|ORTH LONDON. De lightfully ‘situated, 
well-planned Modern House, 5 bed. 
recep. rooms. Garage. Fruit trees. 
gate to tennis and cricket clubs. 
Saieconited. Vacant Possession. 
offer £5,500.—Box 721. 
URREY. On outskirts of favourite old- 
world town. A soundly constructed 
brick and stone House, standing about 300 ft. 
up amidst undulating woodlands, and com- 
manding panoramic views. Within a short 
drive of numerous beauty spots and near 
station with electric service to London in 
about 1 hour. Five principal and 4 secondary 
bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, good domestic 
quarters. About 10 acres of gardens and 
grounds, Main water and electricity. Vacant 
possession. £7,500 Freehold..-WATTS AND 
Son, Chartered Surveyors, Wokingham, 
Berkshire. Tel. 777. 
EST SUSSEX. Golf course near and 
easy reach of sea. Replica of Sussex 
Manor House. Under 1 mile main line station, 
electric trains to Town in 65 minutes. Ten 
bed., 2 dressing, 4 reception rooms. Inexpen- 
sive grounds, chain or ornamental lakes, 
orchard, kitchen garden, paddocks, in all 
35 acres. Three cottages, stabling, garages, 
central heating, main electricity and water. 
Vacant possession. Freehold, £18,000.—Sole 
Agents: GOLBIE, GREEN & COXALL, 12, 
Grosvenor Street, London, W.1. 


ESTATE AGENTS 
"HE TERM “LICENSED VALUER” is 
not a qualification, but merely a legal 
obligation. Almost anyone can take out a 
licence for valuing. Trustees, solicitors and 
others are advised that membership of the 
Valuers, Surveyors and Estate Agents Associa- 
tion, Ltd., 3-4, Clement’s Inn, Strand, entails 
adherence to a strict code of professional con- 
duct, implies professional qualifications, and 
is indic ated by the = a eer letters 
“F.V.A.” (Fellow) and ‘ .A.”” (Associate). 
GERTS FOR THE DOT Proper- 
ties available and required. Valuations, 
sales, management.—CURTIS & WATSON, 
Alton, Hants. Tel. 2176. 
BERKS and AREAS ADJOINING. 
and Country 
MARTIN & POLE, 
(Tel. 3378). 
ham. 
ERKS, BUCKS AND OXON. Gippys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (Tel. 73), 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73). 
CENTRAL EAST ANGLIA Agents: 
PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
ONSULT Marcts KING, F.A.I., of Cray- 
ford, Kent, specialist in Sales, Surveys 
and Valuations (Tel. Bexleyheath 3333). 


~~ os 
Garden 
Recently 
Nearest 





Town 
Properties of all types.— 
23, Market Place, Reading 
Also at Caversham and Woking- 


COTSWoLps, also Berks, Oxon and Wilts. 
Hopss & CHAMBERS, The Land Agents, 
Estate Agents and Auctioneers, Cirencester 
(Tels. 838 and 63), Faringdon (Tel. 2113). 
EVON and S8.W. COUNTIES. For 
Selected Lists of PROPERTIES. —RIPPon 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 3240). 


Southend-on-Sea (Southend 49823); 813, Lon- 
don Road, Westcliff-on-Sea (Leigh 77256): 
20, High Street, Barkingside (Valentine 4130): 
9, Station Road, Upminster (Upminster 2333). 

OR the DISPOSAL or PURCHASE of 

PROPERTY in the SOUTH-WESTERN 
COUNTIES, whether Cottage, Mansion, Farm 
or Hotel, the PERSONAL SERVICE of 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD, F.A.L.P.A., is 
readily available. "Phone: 434 Yeovil, Somer- 
set, or 166, Basingstoke, Hants. 

RISH SPORTING Properties, Estates, 
Farms, Factories and City Investments. 
Consult STOKES & QUIRKE, Auctioneers and 
Valuers, 85, Duke Street (off Grosvenor 
Square), London, W.1 (Tel. Mayfair 7070). 
Also at 33, Kildare Street, Dublin, Clonmel 
and Fethard, Co. Tipperary.. Valuations made 
for Probate, Fire Assessing, Insurance, etc. 
Estates managed. ie 
ENT AND SUSSEX BORDERS. 

BRACKETT & SONS, 27-29, High Street, 
Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 

K. JACKSON-BEESTON, Estate Offices, 
Allestree, Derby. Tel. Derby 57612 (2 
lines). Specialists in the sale of country pro- 
perties and agricultural estates. Have 
numerous genuine inquiries for country 
houses, gentlemen’s farms, small holdings, 
dairy and arable farms in all parts of the 
country. Will owners please send full details. 
M! -SUSSEX. For available Properties in 
Mid-Sussex— BRADLEY & VAUGHAN, F.A.L., 
Estate Agents, Haywards Heath (Tel. 91). 
HERTS AND BORDERS. GEORGE 
JACKSON & SON, of Hitchin (Estd. 1846), 
Chartered Surveyors, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers. Residential and Agricultural 
Properties. Sales, Surveys and Valuations, 

(Tel. 18), and at Stevenage (Tel. 184). 
HROPSHIRE, Border counties and North 
Wales. For Residences, Farms, etc., write 
HALL, WATERIDGE AND 


the Principal Agents: 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury (Tel. 2081). 


selection of pro- 
perties available.—Apply: HETHERINGTON 
AND SECRETT. F.A.I., Estate es Gerrards 
Cross (Tel. 2094), and at London, W.5. 
USSEX AND ADJOINING oat NTIES 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, special- 
ise in High-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands. (Tel. 700). 
ESTERN COUNTIES. CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, 1, Imperial 
Square, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), 42, Castle 
Street, Shrewsbury (Tel. 2061). (“THE 
AGENTS FOR THE WEST.”) 
ILTS, HANTS AND DOusET— For 
Properties in this area write to 
MYDDELTON & MaJor, F.A.1., Estate Agents, 
, Salisbury. —_ 
YORKSHIRE. Warp, RAY & Co., Midland 
Bank Chambers, Shipley. Property 
Specialists, Valuers, Auctioneers and Land 
Agents (Tel. Shipley 2532, 2533, 2963). 
ORKSHIRE and NORTHERN COUN- 
TIES. Landed, Residential and Agricul- 
tural Estates.—B. W. BELTON & Co., 2, Park 
Square, Leeds 1. 
J. TOLLEY & HILL, Auctioneers 
* and Valuers, Agents for the south- 
west. Owners selling country properties or 
holdings are invited to communicate 58, 
— Street, Bristol. Tel. 20562. No Sale, 
NO ee, 











AUCTION 

By direction of Sir Martyn Gervase Beckett, Bart. 
= of the furnishings of KIRKDALE 

MANOR, NAWTON, YORKS, including a set 
of 12 Chippendale mahogany ladderback Chairs, 
a set of 6 Sheraton mahogany elbow Chairs, a 
Chippendale mahogany Writing Table, 5 Sheraton 
mahogany Bookcases, a Chippendale mahogany 
Bookcase, Chippendale and other Georgian gilt- 
frame Mirrors, 17th and 18th century Chairs, a 
William Kent mahogany Bookcase, an Adam 
Sideboard, a walnut and marqueterie longcase 
Clock inscribed Dan Quare. A few Paintings by 
zurbaran, J. Linnell, etc, Ornamental items in- 
clude a Crown Derby Dessert Service, Georgian 
) hogany and other bedroom furnishings and 
cellanea which Messrs, HOLLIS & WEBB will 
by auction on the premises as above on Monday 
Tuesday, July 28 and 29,1947,at 12 noon precise- 
ach day. On view Friday and Saturday, July 
nd 26. Illustrated catalogues, 2s. each, from 
Auctioneers’ Offices, 3, Park Place, Leeds 1. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line, Private 3 -; Trade 4/-; (minim om 3 lines). 


Box Fee 16 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ELIABILITY CARS LIMITED. 

DRIVE YOURSELF THROUGH IRELAND. 
Ford Prefect or V8 supplied.—For further par- 
ticulars, apply THE SECRETARY, 31, Kildare 
Street, Dublin. ae 

ANTED, heavy Riding Mackintosh, chest 

36 in., length 44 in., or shiny black Rubber 
Coat, also smart Breeches, Spurs and Whips— 
Write Box 736. 

ARING & GILLOW now offer special facilities 

for the Repair and Adaptation of Customer’s 
Own Carpets. Oxford Street, W.1. 
£* to £50 is the price we offer for Silver Tea-sets. 

Register your parcels (cash or offer per return) 
or call at M. HAYES & SONS, LTD. 106, Hatton 
Garden, London, E.C.1 'Phone: HOLborn 8177. 

















PERSONAL 

)UNTRY HOUSE by village 60 miles west of 
London offers quiet life, all modern comforts 
ar. good cooking to one or two long-term guests. 
»x 723. 

.DY, 25, seeks job combining farm work, 
driving, shorthand, typing, during August, 
vember.—Box 720. 





~~ 
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“EDUCATIONAL 
TROUD COURT, Eynsham, Oxon. School of 
Domestic Science. Resident and day students. 
Delightful country house, first-class tuition. 
Own produce, riding, boating, bathing. Few 
vacancies September. Prospectus from Principal, 
MRS. WILLIAM VEITCH, M.A. (Oxon.). Tel.: 
Eynsham 345, 
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OLVERHAMPTON HORSE SHOW at Bantock 
Park (entrance Finchield Road), Saturday, 
ust 2. First event 10 a.m, Hunters, draught 
es, brood mares, hacks, hackneys, children’s 
ies, driving classes, jumping and Arabs. 
ission 2/-, children under 14 1/-, stand 7/6.— 

particulars from FREDERICK AVERY, 
n Hall, Wolverhampton. 


4 MISCELLANEOUS 


& STATUETTE of your Horse or Dog carved in 
+ wood, stained natural colours from photos 
or ‘fe. Statuettes carved on approval, satisfac- 
t likeness guaranteed.—D. HANLEY, Carn 
G: v, St. Austell, Cornwall. 

4. .AN MCAFEE LTD., 38, Dover Street, London, 
+> have available for immediate use, a varied 
I e of ASTRAL travelling cases, very strong 
ar light. Average weight 100 oz. 

WAYS WELL DRESSED WITHOUT 
COUPONS. Tailor-made Suits, Overcoats, 

umes, etc., guaranteed Turned and Re- 
red as NEW. Over 30 years’ experience 

le Row garments. Repairs, Cleaning and/or 
or-pressing. Advice and estimate without 
zation. Send NOW for early completion.— 

KVILLE TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C.L.) 
Bedford Hill, London, S.W.12. Balham 16. 
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WANTED 
1946 CAR wanted, please.—WAYSMEET, 
Kingswood, Surrey. 


OVECOTE wanted. Preferably old stone one, 
but any considered.—ABSHOT, Titchfield, 
Hants. 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated Goods; Jewellery of every 
description. Also ladies’, gentlemen's and chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offer or cheque by return for consignment sent. 
Est. 1860.—PERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
LD BOOKS, with coloured plates of birds and 
flowers. High prices paid.—KERR, 2, Kent 
Street, Kendal, Westmorland. 
QURELUS FISHING TACKLE wanted. Prompt 
cash.—FOSTER BROS., Ashbourne. 
ANTED, CULTURED PEARL NECKLACE £15 
to £30, also good Imitation Pearls, Necklace 
Clasps, oddments of Beads, etc.—Box 737. 


GARDENING Cae 

ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED. 

Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927. Note new 

address.—-GEORGE G. WHITELEGG (of Chisle- 
hurst), Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. 





























)OKS. We buy and sell secondhand and Rare 
Books on all subjects. Your offers will meet 
ith our careful consideration; your wants with 
* prompt attention.—_JOHN SAMMES & CO., 
}, The Broadway. Reigate, Surrey. 
Bowes. When buying new equipment, remem- 
ber JAQUES LAWN BOWLS show a bias in 
ir favour. Hand made by craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SONS, LTD., makers of fine Sports 
and Games Equipment since 1795. Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 
CASTING taught on private water in London. 
4 Bait casting, one lesson, 30/-; trout or salmon 
fly casting, six lessons, £8. Tackle available. 
-Further particulars from J. G. LYNDE, 45, 
Hamlet Court, W.6. Tel.: RIVerside 1656. 
[State MACHINERY, Motor Mowers, Scythes, 
Garden Tractors, etc., new or reconditioned. 
Sales. Also bought for repair.—Write, FARM- 
FITTERS, LTD., Great Mi d Bucks. 
PavLtTy TELEPHONE WIRE CHEAPER 
THAN STRING! Insulated, waterproof; 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc., 
break-point 545 lbs. 55/- per mile coil, minimum 
quantity 1,000 ft. for 20/- (carriage paid), imme- 
diate delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write, 
Dept. 6, c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2 
ARDEN HUTS, TOOL SHEDS. From stock. 
These buildings of pleasing design are soundly 
constructed to resist all types of weather and 
form a permanent asset to every garden. Size 
8ft.2in, by 6ft.4in. Price £21 (c.w.o.) delivered 
free to your nearest railway station.—Write for 
illustrated descriptive leaflet C.W.8.—H. P. E. 
NEAVE LTD., Catfield, Norfolk. Telephone 
Stalham 355. 
F3YOU WANT A SUCCESSFUL FUNCTION, 
‘phone Regent 5525 and get a George Elrick 
Band.—EGYPTIAN HOUSE, 170, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. Bands supplied for all occasions. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments invisibly mended in two 
weeks, laddered stockings in three days.—Call or 
send, marking damage.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 22, New Bond Street, W.1. 
Just RUM means anything. OLD CHARLIE, 
the finest Jamaica, means everything.— 
WOOD & CO., LTD., Ashton-Under-Lyne. 
ACE BRASSIERES made to order. All sizes up 
“ to 38 in. Good uplift style. One guinea each. 
No coupons.—Box 719. 
ARLBOROUGH RARE BOOKS, LTD., 17-18, 
- Old Bond Street, London, W.1. Regent 
6195. Books on Art, Flowers, Birds, Coloured 
Plate Books. 
AYFAIR. 37, Hill Street, W.1. Furnished 
“"™* accommodation. Central heating; all ameni- 
s.—Apply, MANAGERESS. Gro. 2754. 
NEMONICON forwarded, 5/6 fee (no further 
charge). Ingenious scheme for Memory 
ats, Examinations, Speeches, Entertainments, 
c. Indispensable to Students.—Publishers: 
‘HE SCHOOL OF MNEMONICS, BCM/LOGY/16, 
don, W.C.1. 
| DEDIGREE HERD REGISTERS, Two specially 
designed types (a) for Milk producing Cattle. 
) for Beef Cattle. (a) is normally composed of 
ree types of sheet: FEMALE, MALE, and 
ALE Continuation with pedigree and milk 
ords, (b) one type of sheet providing for 
tended Pedigree prizes and awards. Name of 
rd printed on top of sheets. Loose-leaf in 
‘ong, handsome binder. Inquiries invited.— 
‘BERT DINWIDDIE & CO., LTD., Agricultural 
blishers, Dumfries, Scotland, 
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S YOUR GARDENER OVERWORKED ? We 
have the largest stock of Horticultural Equip- 
ment in Southern England, and can advise you as 
to the best machines for your particular require- 
ments. Details and demonstrations with pleasure 
and without obligation.—Write, call, or ’phone: 
J. T. LOWE, LTD., Longham, Wimborne, Dorset. 
*Phone: Northbourne 215. 
R. COMPOST MAKER. Embodies nature’s 
* own method of providing the living bacteria 
which bring about the decomposition of vegetable 
matter. One packet (1/3) sufficient to make 2 
tons of sweet-smelling compost, rich in humus, 
in the shortest possible time. Entirely herbal. 
Requires no turning. Made from the famous 
MAYE BRUCE formula.—Of Seedsmen and Stores 
or direct (3d. extra for postage) from CHASE 
LTD., 9, The Grange, Chertsey. 
PECIAL NOTICE. Send to us now and take 
= advantage of present reasonable prices and 
eXpert workmanship for MOTOR LAWN MOWER 
OVERHAULS. Don’t delay—save money. 
MOWERS BOUGHT AND EXCHANGED. Our 
Representative will call with advantageous offer 
and cash, within 100 miles of London.—DALE 
JONES & CO., The Motor Mower Specialists, 81P, 
Little Albany Street, London, N.W.1. 
INKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, ASCOT. 
have been honoured at the Chelsea Flower 
Show with the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
premier award of a Gold Medal for their Alpine 
Garden of Ingleton Rock. Further information 
and photographs at request. Winkfield Manor 
Nurseries have experience in the design and 
construction of Formal Gardens and Landscape 
Planting in Parks and Estates. Winkfield Row 
3112, 
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LIVESTOCK 
A WELSH CORGI ? Puppies generally for sale 
of this popular small breed. As owned by the 
Royal Family.—MRS. KENNETH BUTLER, 
Woking Lodge, Ottershaw Park, Chertsey, Surrey. 
Tel. Ottershaw 139. 
EAUTIFUL BOXER PUPPIES. One litter by 
Mrs. Montgomery’s well-known Gremlin 
Gernot Von Der Herreneichen, one litter by 
Panfield Warlord. Born March 28 and Feb. 2. 
From 25 gns.—DULANTY, Elm Lodge, Warren 
Road, Rettendon, near Chelmsford. Tel. No. 
Hanningfield 14 or Cunningham 5014. 
ALMATION PEDIGREE PUPPIES for sale, 
perfectly marked. ’Phone Vic. 2640. SECRE- 
TARY, 66, Westminster Gardens, S.W.1. 
JSEWAY Samoyed Stud Dogs and Bitches for 
sale; Puppies now available.—ICEWAY SAM- 
OYED KENNELS, Uplands, Billet Road, Romford. 
Seven Kings 5159. 
GEVERAL Young Pedigree Cocker Spaniels for 
Sale. Reasonable prices.—DUDGEON, Crop- 
thorne, Worcestershire. Tel. Cropthorne 6. 
WO REALLY HANDSOME, intelligent, minia- 
ture poodle pups. Silver, dog and bitch. 
Excellent pedigree. Very reasonable to good 
country homes. No breeders. LUCY, 25, Sunday’s 
Well, Cork, Eire. 


“COUNTRY LIFE” 
For Sale eS 
“@XNOUNTRY LIFE” back numbers as under. 
What offers? All excellent condition. 1945, 
May 4, 11, June 22, Sept. 7, 25; Oct. 5, 19; Nov. 2; 
Dec, 7, 14, 21, 28. 1946; Mar. 22, Apl. 5, 19; May 10, 
June-Dec. complete excluding June 14 and Aug. 2. 
—Box 740. 
Wanted 
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HELDON DRESSMAKERS, LTD. Own mate- 
rials made up; alterations cheerfully under- 
ken,—54 Sloane Square, S.W.1. Slo. 7546. 


‘OULD subscriber send “Country Life”, say 
10 days after issue? 1/- weekly offered.— 
ABSHOT, Titchfield, Hants. 


HOTELS AND GUEST 





near 


ARE YOU HOMELESS ? Elcot Park, 
Newbury, Berkshire; new, luxurious, quiet 
Residential Hotel and Country Club; self- 


supporting Georgian estate and every comfort. 
Tel. Kintbury 76. 

ETWEEN Tenbury and Worcester, in the 

prettiest part of the county, THE ELMS, 
ABBERLEY, is now open as a small country house 
hotel. Every modern comfort. Club licence. 
Hard tennis court. Riding. Ideal touring centre. 
Adjoins the famous Abberley Stud. Terms from 
7 guineas.—Proprietors: MR. and MRS, J. B. 
MORTON. Telephone: Great Witley 31. 


BovrRNEMOovUTE. RICE 








RICHMOND HILL. 
DEVONSHIRE HOTEL 
Central heated; 45 rooms. 

One of Bournemouth’s finest Hotels. In the centre 
of the Town, near amusements and shopping dis- 
tricts. Gas fires. Telephones, and hot and cold 
water in all bedrooms. Lift to all floors. Experi- 
enced personalised catering. Terms from 
7 guineas. Special reductions for residents.— 
Resident Proprietor: WM. A. BOWCHER. ’Phone: 
Bournemouth 659. 

OURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL, 

WEST CLIFF. 

Facing the sea, the sun, the south. Within, the 
brightness of fresh flowers, the restfulness of 
soft furnishings. Suites and single rooms all 
expressively individual. Lift, Ballroom, Orches- 
tra, and Solarium. Tel. 6671. 

UDLEIGH SALTERTON. 

THE OTTERBOURNE HOTEL 

“that small but well known and well regulated 
establishment on Devon’s glorious coastline, 
where, strange as it may seem, the old standards 
of courtesy and service still survive.’’—Brochure 
on application to resident Proprietors: MR. and 
MRS. C. BROUGHTON HOGG. ’Phone 2. 








AER-BERIS Country House Hotel. Club 

licence. In Wye Valley. Warmth, comfort, 
good food, and the charm of a country house, 
combined with the advantages of a well-run hotel. 
Nearly all the rooms command a view of the river 
Irfon (which almost encircles the gardens), and 
the lake beyond. Central heating, log fires, 
fishing, shooting, golf, rides can be arranged, 
billiards, home produce.—Apply, SECRETARY, 
Builth Wells (213). 

ORNWALL. Centrally situated amidst glori- 

ous scenery, Tregaddick Hotel, Blisland, near 
Bodmin, is an ideal centre for touring the 
Delectable Duchy. 








ROWBOROUGH. SUSSEX. 
CREST HOTEL. 
“A wee bit of Scotland in Sussex.’’ Under the 


personal direction of Mrs. Eglington Adams, A 
fully equipped first-class Hotel with nearby golf 
and riding. Cocktail lounge. Central heating 
throughout. All-weather tennis court. Lift. 

INE BY CANDLELIGHT, and when the wicks 

are snuffed, repair to a modernly equipped 
bedroom and then... Good Night. 

THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL, 

MIDHURST, SUSSEX. 

U4A Dormy House to the Sussex Coast. 


OLBROOK HOUSE HOTEL AND COUNTRY 

CLUB, Near WINCANTON, SOMERSET. 
Spacious James II Residence in beautiful country. 
Every comfort, finest food, and well-stocked 
cellar. Own stables and resident riding instruc- 
tor.—Write for brochure or ’phone Winc. 2377. 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


ARDENER-HANDYMAN for Gloucestershire. 

Vegetables, fruit, poultry; few flowers. Wife 
willing to help in house few hours weekly. Lodge- 
cottage available. Full particulars.—Box 718. 





ARRIED COUPLE wanted for country house 

West Sussex. Cooking, house parlour work, 

or cooking and chauffeur-gardener. Good accom- 

modation. Write, with full particulars, age, wage, 
experience, etc.—Box 726. 








WO LADIES, suit sisters or friends, to under- 

take garden, household duties, etc., including 
car driving, at country house near the sea. Must 
be fond of children.—CLARK, Langley Farm, 
Langley, Southampton. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





UILDING. Craftsman will undertake work on 
large estates and farms, churches, etc. Excel- 
lent testimonials.—SANDERSON, 150, Junction 
Road, Andover. 


DUCATED GIRL, 27, desires country post; 
domesticated, drives, keen farming.—Box 725. 
XPERIENCED LADY SECRETARY (31) seeks 
responsible country post, estate, agriculture, 
forestry, etc. Excellent references.—Box 733. 


RENCH GIRL of good education, age 26, stay- 
ing in England for two years, is prepared to 
accept position in London as governess with good 
family; qualified teacher of French language and 
willing to help with light household duties.—Box 
G.A.243, 4-7, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
ENTLEWOMAN, 29, companionable, domesti- 
cated, capable, seeks post congenial home, 
country/seaside, summer months or longer.— 
Box 731. 
[NTELLIGENT well-educated Lady, 24, seeks 
secretarial post with professional man or 
woman.— Box 724. 
ADY desires post as Travelling Companion to 
one going to Canada.—MISS EVA ARCHER, 
Glenleary, Ramelton, Donegal. 
EWLY TRAINED SECRETARY (25) seeks post 
on country estate or country hotel, England, 
Scotland or Wales. Free after Augustl. Tempor- 
ary post’considered. Experienced driver.—Box 732. 
ECRETARY, shorthand, typing, accountancy, 
fluent German, driving, experienced in die- 
tetics, horticulture; seeks residential position in 
the country; good traveller; bachelor, 36.—Box 730. 
OUNG LADY, aged 22, at present in India, due 
return Spring, 1948, desires employment, 
preferably resident, on a country estate with 
plenty of outdoor life; good education and over 
two years war work in England.—Please reply 
Box 734. 
































FOR SALE 
12 -BORE, Holland and Holland Hammerless 
Ejector. Perfect condition, in original 
case. £100.—STRIBLEY, 117, School Road, Mose- 
ley, Birmingham 13. 
2 BORE D.B. Hammer Gun by Daniel Fraser. 
In good condition. Incase. Quick sale. Best 
offer.—Box 739. a 
5 VOLUMES CONNOISSEUR, 1903-1936. Cloth- 
bound, gilt-lettered; perfect condition. 
Price £1 per volume.—Box 694. 
N IMPORTANT PRIVATE COLLECTION of 
Old Master Paintings for disposal at moderate 
price.—List, etc., Box 63. 

















OLSWORTHY, N. DEVON. THE WHITE 
HART. Beautifully appointed Inn with 
atmosphere and reputation for cellar, food, and 
courteous service. Free fishing, rough shooting. 
9 miles Bude. Atlantic Express, Waterloo. 
*Phone 75. 
OVE. Small Private Hotel, hot and cold water 
and gas fires in rooms. Central heating. 
Liberal catering and personal comfort. By sea 
front. Central.—‘RUTHERGLEN,” 3, Lansdown 
Place, Hove 2, Sussex. 
ARLOW 
THE COMPLEAT ANGLER 
the popularity of which is well known, provides 
a respite from the domestic front, on the most 
beautiful reach of the Thames Valley. Good food 
and a well-stocked bar are combined with com- 
fort. Every effort is made to receive visitors at 
short notice. Telephone: Marlow 15 and 444. 
MARGATE. CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL. 
FULLY LICENSED. 
150 bedrooms. Lift to all floors. Ballroom 
lounge, American and lounge bars. Billiards, 
table tennis, etc. Dancing to the Cliftonville 
Dance Orchestra.—Apply, W. R. CORNISH, or 
‘phone Margate 1780. 
ORTH CORNWALL. Wilsey Down Hotel, near 
Launceston. Shooting. Fishing. Between 
moors and sea. Good cooking, own farm. Com- 
fortable beds. Fully licensed.—WHITTINGHAM. 
Tel.: Otterham Station 205. 
DEVON. WOODFORD BRIDGE HOTEL, 
* Milton Damerel, Holsworthy. Tel. Milton 
Damerel 252. Ideally situated amidst the beauty 
spots of N. Devon and Cornwall. Every comfort, 
h. and c. in all bedrooms, good food, five miles of 
trout fishing on the River Torridge free to guests. 
Bookings now available. 
TRETE RALEGH HOTEL, NEAR EXETER. A 
small Country House Hotel de luxe in extensive 
grounds, midway between Honiton and Exeter. 
Within a few miles of the most beautiful coastline 
of Devon. Private suites. Fresh vegetables and 
fruit from the gardens. Own poultry. Licensed. 
Tel. Whimple 322. 


SUSSEX. 





























OLD HASLINGS HOTEL, 

WARNINGLID. 
Main Brighton Road. 14 m. Brighton. 35 m. 
London. Country Hotel. Residence or for holi- 
days. Liberal catering. Personal attention. 
*Phone: Warninglid 222. 

'YYN-Y-GROES HOTEL, NEAR DOLGELLEY, 

sheltered amidst finest scenery in North 
Wales, facing South, most comfortably furnished. 
Hot and cold services. Provides ideal accommo- 
dation both summer and winter for those appre- 
ciating considerate attention, quiet surroundings 
and really good food. Good fishing. Fully 
licensed. R.A.C. and A.A. appointed. Please 
write for terms. 





ANTIQUE FLEMISH OAK PANELLING. Large 
quantity magnificently carved panelling, 
with fireplace and overmantel, doors, etc. May 
be seen on site. Price £8,000.—Apply: Box 696. 
EAUTIFUL Italian wrought iron Gates, 4 ft. 
wide and side pieces 1 ft. each, £55.—Seen 
HARDINGHAM, 192, Brompton Road, London, 
S.W.3. 
IRD’S EGGS AND SKINS. British 36-drawer 
cabinet; Canadian; 4 drawers. Seen London. 
—Box 691. 
BEESLEY (from Purdeys). One pair matched 
* 12-bore hammerless Ejector Guns in leather 
case with accessories. Perfect condition. Best 
offer over £175. Box 698. 
EORGIAN SILVER. Pair of octagonal Must- 
ard Pots, d. 1807, pair of Pepper Casters, 
d. 1766, pair of Salt Cellars, d. 1766, Muffineer d. 
1753, Salver d. 1765. All plain, in splendid con- 
dition and good marks. Approval.—LT.-COL. 
STEWART, Wingham Place, Rochester. 
AND-KNITTED WOOLLENS for country 
wear. Hand-knitted woollen socks, price 
7/6 pair, 2 coupons. Hand-knitted Harris golf 
stockings for hard wear. 20/- pair, 2 coupons. 
Real Fair Isle berets, 16/- each, no coupons. Fair 
Isle gloves, 18/- pair, 1 coupon. Fair Isle bordered 
cardigans, 85/9, 6 coupons. Send for free list of 
ladies’ and gent’s woollen wear. Thousands of 
satisfied customers.—HEBRIDEAN CROFTER 
WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer 
Hebrides. 
ANDMADE modern Furniture, fine woodwork. 
Wedding presents. No dockets, no purchase 
tax. Photographs on request.—JUDITH HUGHES, 
Norstead, Tavistock. 
AGONDA, 4',-litre, 1936, fitted 1939 Special 
Mayfair Sedanca-de-Ville, black. Milage, 
44,000; carefully stored six years; magnificent 
condition. £1,550—WALKER & WARD, LTD. 
Daimler and Lanchester Distributors, Warwick 
Place, Cheltenham. Tel.: 3816. 
OVELY Natural Golden Fox, edge to edge, full 
length Coat, £35. Worn twice only. Model 
Burgundy Tweed Suit, Aquascutum, size 16; 
equal to 36B, 27W, 38H, 10 gns. Approval, deposit. 
—Box 686. 
AN’S JODHPUR BOOTS, as new; 9's. &7. 
Newmarket Boots; £4. Binoculars in case. 
Leitz Wetzlar 7 x 50; £40.—Box 699. 
par brown leather Field Boots, hand made, 
West End bootmaker, slightly worn, size 8'., 
calf 15%. £7/10/-.—Box 698. 
ERSIAN Lamb Coat, recently remodelled, in 
good condition. £100. Seen London.—Box 693. 
Rss. Seven small valuable Rugs for sale. 
Shiraz, Persian, Bokara, Princess Bokara and 
Baluchistan. Excellent condition. £550.—Details, 
Box 692. 
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Reel kept adjacent to 
water supply. Connected 
to tap as illustration. 
The water runs through 
hub of reel. Hose un- 
coiled and coiled whilst 
water is running through. 


Staad is in two halves 
and is easily assembled. 
Hose is connected to 
inlet and outlet by suit- 
able screw connections 
which can be provided. 


All joints water tight. 
Hose is never disconnec- 
ted from reel. 


Full particulars obtain- 
able in printed matter, 
supplied on request. 


All steelparts are treated 

by an approved rust 
Proofing process before 
being finally sprayed and 
stove enamelled 








Mp res kaa *™* 


The “Water-Sprite’’ Garden Hose Reel is far more than a reel for just coiling and 
storing the hose. Used, with the hose on the reel—no kinks, tangles or awkward loops. 
Hose can be wound or unwound on reel without turning off water. Keeps hose clean. 
Makes winding easy. Also available:—Lawn Sprinklers, Hose, Variable Nozzles, Water 
Pumps, Water Aerators, Electrical Soil Heating Equipment. 
Obtainable from Leading London and Provincial Stores, also from Hardwaremen and Ironmongers 


THE WATER-SPRITE CO., ALDRIDGE, WALSALL 
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(CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING B Joinery AND WoopworkinG 
Ware NETTING (Against Permits) P FENCING AND |[RONWORK 


BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED 


YY) 
London Office: 14, Stanhope Gate, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 4521 y 
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By Appointment 


BILL SAVILL and HIS BAND 
(Ex-R.A.F.H.Q. Fighter Command.) 
Regular B.B.C. Broadcasts. Resident Officers’ 

Sunday Club, Grosvenor House, 1942-46. 

Engagements include: Royal Caledonian Ball, 
Debutantes’ Ball, Huntsmen’s Ball and over 40 
other Hunt Balls in the past few months. Will 
pleased to arrange either small or large 
Gedanies for your Private Party, Charity Ball, 
or similar function.—Write: 35, OXFORD 
GARDENS, DENHAM, UXBRIDGE, Middx 

2 Denham 2748. 


THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION 
(Estab. 1856) 27 Medway St, Westminster, S.W.! 
The Convalescent and Holiday Fund for the Poor 
Country Clergy 

THE COMMITTEE of the Poor Clergy Relief 
Coren. earnestly ask for CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO THEIR FUND, which is at a very low ebb, 
FOR GRANTING HELP TO COUNTRY CLERGY- 
MEN (and to those in provincial towns) suffering 
from over-work and weakened health to enable 
them to obtain a few weeks’ rest and change 
Cases are frequent where for 6, 8 or 10 years— 
sometimes even longer—a Clergyman has not hac 
a single Sunday from his parish. 

It is requested that all sums sent for this specia 
purpose may be marked “Holiday Fund.”’ 

The Society also makes large Grants periodically 
from its General Fund in time of emergency, and 
gives immediate assistance to the Clergy, thei: 
Widows, and Unmarried Orphan Daughters in al 
parts of the Empire. Cheques should be crossed 
“Westminster Bank, Ltd.,’’ and made payable to 








This world-famed Sherry 
(formerly called Findlater’s 
Fino) could not be registered 
under that name and thereby 
protected from imitators. For 
the safeguarding therefore of 
our world-wide clientele we 
have renamed it—Findlater’s 
Dry Fly Sherry. 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO.LTD, 
Wine & Spirit Merchants tw H.M. the King, 


** At last something really new and good in 
beauty equipment—the ionette . . . an attrac- 
tive instrument designed to make home beauty 
treatment twice as easy. Five minutes with the 
ionette at the end of along day will smooth out 
the lines and restore your good looks.’ Vogue 


Obtainable at 
Leading Stores 
and Chemists 











The Secretary, MR. H. F. CARR 








The Little Jack 
with the BIG kift™ 


Clive Bond 


Lhe Nolepuper 


f 
Luality and LDistinclion 


CLIVE HUGHES & Co.Ltd.. I7 Fleet Street. E-C'4 


The 'SKYH! MINOR’ 
mekes Light of Heavy Work 
LIFTING CAPACITY - 2 TONS 
Your Local Garage can supply 
# ony dfhiewley in obteining delivery write to 


SKYH!' LIMITED 
Daven’ WORKS. WOOTOW ROAD, ISLEWORTH, MIDDLESEX 















































































































































ease Suspicious, dirty and friendless, her miserable 


——————_ basement room was shut against visitors. The 


— —— Salvation Army Slum sister gained Liza's con- 
= - fidence, persuading her to be ‘cleaned up”’. 








~~ — Liza was cared for at a Salvation Army centre 
while another room was found, and with a clean 
home, self-respect restored, new friends and 
interests, her old age is no longer warped 
and lonely. 


* Only the name is fictitious 


GENERAL ALBERT ORSBORN, C.B.E., 101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Protection 


BURBERRY materials have pro- 
tected explorers in the Arctic 
and less beings 
through the rigours of an English 
winter—it seems doubtful which 
may be the greater 
mendation ! How _ gratifying, 
then, that the Burberry also g;ves 


venturesome 


recom- 





such cool protection against sum- 
mer rains. Truly the secret of the 
popularity of the Burberry among 
connoisseurs lies in its unique com- 
bination 





of protection without 
heat—and warmth without weight. 















Place an order—you may be lucky. 


euRecRRy 
COPYRIGHT 


If not, the Burberry is worth wait 


Tor 


a etestecensiciiedsaisass lp ;Or, 


THE BURBERRY 
THE ORLD’S BEST WEATHERPROOF 


ERRYS 


HAYMARKET. LONDON, S.W.I 


Telephone: Whitehall 3343 
BURBERRYS LTD 








-Tf you've an 
electric cooker 
read this... 


If you have an electric cooker, there is no 
need to wait. The SIMMERSTAT, which 


turns ‘ 


“up” or “down” just like a tap, 
gives you the exact heat for simmering 
and every cooking operation and can 
quickly be fitted in place of your present 
three-heat or four-heat hotplate switch. 


Price only 21/-. 


Ask at your electricity 
showrooms about the 


SIMMERSTAT 


CONTINUOUSLY VARIABLE HOTPLATE CONTROL 

Trade enquiries to the sole manufacturers : 

SUNVIC CONTROLS LTD., STANHOPE HOUSE, 
KEAN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 





TAS/SC.130 
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No finer Whisky goes into any Bottle 
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Pamela Booth 


LADY BROWNING 


Lady Browning (Daphne du Maurier, the authoress) is a daughter of the late Sir Gerald du Maurier 
and the wife of Lieutenant-General Sir Frederick Browning 
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2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET 
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W.C.2. 


Telegrams, Country Life, London 
Telephone, Temple Bar 7351 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES, 

TOWER HOUSE 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET 
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Telephone, Temple Bar 4363 
Telegrams, Advitos, Rand, ea 
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The Editor veminds correspondents that. communica- 

tions vequiving a veply must be accompanied by the 

stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal vates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1d. 

Elsewhere Abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage : Inland 86s. 8d.; Abroad, 86s. 8d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 


requisite 





FARM WAGES 


YEXT month the Agricultural Wages 
NX Board will take a decision on its pub- 
- lished proposal to increase the minimum 
farm wage for men to £4 10s. and for women to 
£3 8s. a week. The workers’ unions have been 
pressing for a further wage increase and the 
Board have now accepted the view that agricul- 
tural wages should be raised to keep pace with 
wages in urban industries and with the 
rising cost of living. So we see another stage of 
the spiral up which wages and prices go chasing 
each other. Incidentally, the Board’s proposals 
covering agricultural workers also extend in 
practice to cover private gardeners. It will not 
be easy for those whose incomes are limited and 
who already find a gardener’s wages a severe 
tax on their resources. A well-kept pleasure 
garden has become an expensive enjoyment. 

There is much to be said for raising 
the wage status of the farm-worker, as the wage 
status of the coal-miner has been raised in order 
to attract more voung men into these two key 
industries. But it is questionable tactics of the 
Agricultural Wages Board to propose a further 
rise in the minimum rate in the middle of the 
year. Why should not this adjustment of farm 
wages be postponed until next March, when the 
annual review of faim produce prices will take 
effect? It is a waste of time for the officials of 
the Ministry of Agriculture and also the N.F.U. 
to be in almost continual session throughout 
the vear negotiating changes in produce prices. 
Two scales of prices have already been nego- 
tiated for the current year, and now, if the 
Wages Board proposals are to take effect in 
September, there will have to be a third review. 
This piecemeal price-fixing destroys the stabi- 
lity for farming to which all political parties pay 
lip service. The Minister of Agriculture, if he 
were a strong man, would give a clear hint to 
the Agricultural Wages Board that they should 
time their recommendations to coincide with the 
annual price reviews. Then we should all know 
where we stand for at least twelve months 
ahead. 

The Wages Board is to be congratulated on 
approaching, if not tackling, the problem of 
farm cottage rents. The farm-worker who gets 
a decent wage should pay an economic rent for 
a decent cottage. The Board’s proposal is that 
the standard rent, which is now three shillings, 
should be increased to six shillings a week. 
This includes rates, which the farm-worker does 
not pay separately. Some cottages, innocent of 
piped water supplies and electricity, are barely 
worth six shillings a week even in these days. 
But others which have modern amenities are 
worth ten shillings or even fourteen shillings a 
week, which the local authorities are having to 
charge for the very few new agricultural cot- 
tages that they have so far been able to build. 


also 
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If the agricultural worker is to enjoy a decent 
standard of housing in the future he must be 
able to pay an economic rent. Six shillings a 
week will hardly cover the cost of normal repairs, 
but it is getting nearer an economic figure. 

If the Board’s proposals go through and the 
minimum farm wage is raised by seven shillings 
a week, which will be the net increase for most 
men after allowing for their cottage rents, 
farmers will be spurred further to invest in 
labour-saving machinery. As Cincinnatus re- 
marks in Farming Notes this week, many 
promising devices were exhibited at the Royal 
Show at Lincoln and there is a ready market 
abroad and at home for all the proved labour- 
saving machinery that the manufacturers can 
produce. Their trouble is lack of steel, and the 
Government will do well to review the alloca- 
tions again to see if it is not possible to allow 
the manufacturers more steel. 


TO-MORROW’S ROSE 


O-MORROW’S Rose! Its ved or white, 
Its more or less of pure delight, 
Lie sleeping in the lap of night. 


To-morrow’s Rose, without a thorn, 
Somewhere awaits the happy morn, 
Its charm and beauty vet unborn. 


To-morrow’s Rose, so haunting sweet, 
In loveliness bevond conceit, 
Is hidden in its green retreat. 


To-morrow’s Rose—the perfect one— 
Awaits the kisses of the sun, 
After the long, long night is done. 
To-morrow’s Rose! Who knows, who knows, 
Since breath, like dew, so quickly goes, 
To whom the futuve mav disclose 
The secrets of to-morrow’s Rose ! 

FRED W. BayLiss. 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH 


HE King’s announcement of the betrothal 

of Princess Elizabeth to Lieutenant Philip 
Mountbatten is a matter of as_ great 
national importance as of intimate concern to 
Her Royal Highness. In both aspects it is a 
cause for congratulation as sincere as wide- 
spread, since it is no secret that the Princess’s 
hand follows her heart. The Crown of England, 
on which centres so much else, rests in the last 
resort nowadays upon its wearer representing 
the national ideal of virtuous and happy life—so 
signally displayed by their present Majesties— 
and for that the genuine love of man and 
woman is an essential basis. Marriage, in the 
course of nature, will fulfil the high promise of 
the Princess’s maidenhood, and her future 
consort, coming of ancient Royal lineage, has 
also shown himself to be exceptionally worthy 
of the uniquely honourable and arduous 
position that he is undertaking. In these 
anxious times the nation and Commonwealth 
cannot but congratulate all parties to the 
contract, and pray that the private choice made 
by Princess Elizabeth will indeed bring both 
her and the world the happiness all desire. 


COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 


HE recommendations of the Commission 

under Lord Harlech, appointed by the 
Coventry Cathedral Council, contrast sharply 
with Sir Giles Scott’s proposals for rebuilding 
the Cathedral, which were rejected by the Royal 
Fine Arts Commission. Apparently recoiling 
from his revolutionary ‘‘ Christian Centre”’ idea, 
they specify “the English Gothic tradition,” a 
unified plan without transepts and incorporating 
the existing tower, and an open competition to 
discover an architect. The veteran Mr. J. N. 
Comper is probably the only living architect 
capable of entirely fulfilling the first condition. 
The younger generation have produced some 
notable modern churches, as can be seen in 
Recent English Architecture, lately published by 
CountrY LIFE; but can any compose in Gothic 
tradition? Indeed, the Commission’s recom- 
mendation is a significant indication of the 
Church of England’s policy to-day. The unified 
plan demanded points towards a democratic as 


against a mystic conception of religion, though 
the insistence on tradition, and by implication 
late Gothic or ‘‘ Perpendicular ’’ tradition at that, 
seems to reject the desirability of a broader 
social conception. The scheme illustrates the 
average Anglican’s feeling that a church should 
be Gothic, however artificial that method of 
building. Though at Coventry the need to 
incorporate what survives of the old church has 
properly influenced the decision, this compares 
curiously with recent Catholic departures into 
functional church buildinge—with all that that 
implies. 


AMATEUR STATUS 
fp problem of defining an amateur at any 
game is a thorny one, and the Champion- 
ship Committee of the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club, after brooding over it for a long time, 
have now dealt with it afresh. “I play golf for 
fun,’ remarked an amateur as unquestioned as 
distinguished, ‘‘though,’’ he added as a corol- 
lary, ‘I hate it like poison.’”” The Championshiy 
Committee have put his words into 1athe1 more 
official language; they have defined an amateur 
as “One who plays the game solely as an 
unremunerative or non-profit-making sport or 
pastime.’’ But there follows a list of those, 
under nine headings, who are not eligible 
for amateur competitions. Most of these are 
persons who exploit their skill or their personal- 
ities in various ways to make money out of 
the game ‘“‘on the side.’”’ In this list there is 
nothing very new or startling, but there is 
something new in the third heading: ‘‘ Those 
who have been apprenticed to a professional or 
who have carried clubs for hire after reaching 
the age of 21.”’ The raising of the age from 18 to 
21, in the case of caddies, is a piece of leniency 
which will be generally approved. 


RATIONALISED CAR PRODUCTION 


i, ae JROUGHGOING rationalisation of their 

organisation enabled the Standard Company 
to announce last week their plans for com- 
peting in the world’s markets. The new model, 
of 1,849 c.c., which it is intended will supersede 
the existing 8-, 12- and 14-h.p. models, is 
capable of competing on level terms with the 
best that either the Continent or the U.S.A. can 
build. Although the price has not yet been 
announced, it is expected to be in the region of 
£450. The similarity between certain compo- 
nents of the new car and this firm’s tractor has 
enabled preparations to be made for production 
to be on a large scale; engine production alone 
has been planned on a basis of 1,000 units per 
day. Features of design essential to success in 
markets overseas are noticeable throughout the 
specification. As a realistic effort to meet 
the growing competition from the U.S.A. and 
the more advanced Continental factories, this 
new British effort should do much to convince 
our future customers that Britain can make it. 
And the production of tractors should be 
cheapened at the same time. 


PITY THE POOR BOWLER 


HAT the bowler has a discouraging time 

of it in first-class cricket is a truth generally 
acknowledged. The official legislators have done 
something, but, as it seems, scarcely enough to 
remedy it. The unofficial ones are constantly 
suggesting ways and means, most of them too 
complex or repellent to the conservative mind. 
Now there comes along a reformer whose views 
must command respect, Mr. D. R. Jardine, with 
a proposal that has at any rate simplicity to 
recommend it. He would like to see adopted the 
small cricket ball such as is generally used by 
boys at private schools. Boys use it because 
their hands are not big enough for a full-sized 
ball. In the hands of a grown man it might be 
capable of such swerve and spin as would make 
a more.even fight between attack and defence. 
Mr. Jardine would like to try it in the last half 
of August next year, when, he says, the wickets 
would probably be hard and true, the batsmen 
in form and the bowlers almost certainly grow- 
ing weary. Doubtless there are objections, as 
there are to any reform, but the poor bowler 
unquestionably deserves sympathy. The dice 
are heavily loaded against him. 
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MEDIAVAL ARCHITECTURE IN A SUFFOLK VILLAGE 


A COUNTRYMAN’ S NOTES 


REMARK that one hears sometimes 
A when dogs are being discussed is, ‘I 
am afraid my old fellow is what one 
calls a mongrel, and the less said about his 
pedigree the better,’’ but sometimes I wonder if 
life is not easier for the dog-owner when he has 
to admit to being the possessor of a gentleman 
of doubtful parentage. I do not think a mongrel 
is aware of his lowly birth, suffering from class 
consciousness as the result. Many a true canine 
heart beats beneath a coat of the wrong colour 
and texture, and mixed breeding certainly 
does not affect any of those endearing qualities 
and characteristics that make the dog the com- 
panion he is. ——" 
* 
ADMIT that one has to start apologising 
and making excuses when an acquaintance 
asks what breed the funny-looking fellow is, 
but, on the other hand and on the credit side, 
one is almost certain to have better general 
health and condition in a dog whose parentage 
is obscure than in one whose pedigree shows an 
impressive list of champions. Our show-dog 
breeders may have improved the looks of many 
varieties (though there are quite a number of 
people who will dispute even this) but they have 
certainly bred into many strains a marked 
delicacy of constitution and a number of 
endemic diseases, so that the dog veterinary 
surgeon of to-day is a very much busier man than 
his predecessor of fifty years ago. 
* * 
* 
JT is a moot point on those occasions when a 
i dog is slightly indisposed (a very common 
Occurrence in these days, when his daily ration 
is SO unsatisfactory) whether his own treatments 
ao not more effective than doses of medicine. 
€ . those mornings when he wakes up with a dry 
n se, hot ears and a harsh coat, he may be show- 
li « the first symptoms of something serious, but 
© the other hand it is just as likely to be a touch 
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of liver, or a hang-over as the result of an 
undigested bone. If this is so, those special 
grasses that he consumes in great quantities, 
with the expression on his face that one con- 
nects with unpleasant medicine, will in all 
probability clear up the disorder in a matter of 
hours. 

In the same way, when it is a question of 
a cut or a bite, which the dog can reach with 
his tongue it is almost invariably better to 
leave it to him to keep the wound clean and 
healthy rather than apply an antiseptic dressing 
with bandages which his instinct resents. 

* 


* 

Y own long and unhappy experience with 

endemic dry eczema, which I consider 
incurable though there are a number of remedies 
that will alleviate it temporarily, has caused me 
to wonder whether possibly the dog’s very drastic 
treatment is not a temporary cure for those 
recurring bouts of dry inflamed skin accompanied 
by intense irritation. As all owners of eczema 
cases are aware, the canine treatment for this 
condition takes the form of finding a suitable 
piece of furniture in the house, or a stiff low- 
hanging branch in the garden, and standing 
beneath it to rub backwards and forwards until 
a raw bleeding patch of some three to four 
inches results. It is not the sort of thing that 
one willingly allows one’s dog to do, of course, 
since some sort of stigma attaches to a man whose 
dog suffers from eczema that takes the form 
of a raw red patch on the poor fellow’s back. 
Nevertheless, I have a very shrewd suspicion 
that it is a more effective temporary cure and 
relief than all the dressings and medicines, 
which in course of time lose their powers in 
chronic cases. I think the dog continues to 
scrape his back not merely to relieve temporary 


irritation, but because his instinct tells him 
that the rubbing away of the skin until the blood 
flows and lets the poison out is a cure for his 
trouble. It was my experience that the dry 
inflamed condition of the skin invariably cleared 
up for a time after the low-hanging branch- 
treatment had been applied drastically. Inci- 
dentally, the nomad bedouin’s treatment for 
quite a number of human and animal disorders 
is on the same principle of creating an open 
wound to release poison in the blood, and the 
bedouin, though a very primitive man, is not 
entirely a fool. He has learnt quite a lot from 
some thousands of years of existence in a land 
where G.P.s and veterinary surgeons do not 
live round every corner. 


* * 
* 


r is a very long time since I have been in a 
position to write an entirely favourable 
report on the work of the Clerk of ‘the Weather, 
and, my memory being most unreliable, I leave 
it to the meteorological experts to tell us how 
many years it is since we experienced such 
a gloriously warm and sunny June, which in 
many respects is the most important month of 
the year. It is the month when the hay crop 
is harvested (and the quality of the hay and the 
economising of the farmers’ time depend 
entirely on the weather); it is the month when 
the corn crops make theirmain growth and decide 
on their future; and it is the month when the 
potatoes and all the important vegetables 
establish themselves, and build themselves up 
against any troubles that may come. The fact 
that June has lived up to its adjective of 
‘flaming ’’ for the first time for a decade at 
least has given harassed editors the opportunity 
to use up the accumulated poems on the glories 
of the month that they had to hold back for 
several years lest readers might think they were 
being facetiously sarcastic. 

I have now completely forgotten my 
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struggles against slugs and sodden soil in the 
early part of the year, and, when I look at the 
half-acre vegetable plot with its dark green 
mass of healthy potatoes rioting in the warmth, 
the perfect rows of onions already forming 
bulbs and everything just as it should be, I 
realise that for the first time in my life I have no 
horticultural complaints to make about any of 
the growths and that I have at the time of writ- 
ing the perfect garden. 

The trouble about it all, however, is that 
every other man in the district is feeling exactly 
the same about things and, when the amateur 
gardener has achieved what he considers to be 
perfection with his vegetables and fruit, he 
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insists that all his friends should walk down with 
him and admire his handiwork. I have never 
been able to take very much interest in the 
growth of peas that another man is going to eat, 
and an apple in another’s tree a Bramley’s 
Seedling is to me, and it is nothing more. ~ 
* . * 

a evidence of the sublime ignorance of the 

countryside displayed by the average 
townsman of to-day, whose vote at elections 
plays its part in the framing of the Government’s 
policy, a correspondent from Birmingham 
relates how on the outskirts of that city he was 
looking through a garden gate with envious eyes 
at a vast heap of horse manure. (He’ adds 
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that he thinks the house must have belonged 
to a millionaire, since otherwise he cannot 
understand how any ordinary man _ could 
obtain several cartloads of this off-the-market 
and quite priceless commodity). <A _passer- 
by, a man of clerkly appearance, realising 
that there must be something of interest within 
the gate, also paused to look and eventually 
asked what it was. ; 

“Horse manure,’’ said my correspondent 
in an awed voice, ‘‘and there must be at least 
six cartloads of it.’’ 

“Oh !”” said the clerk, with marked disap- 
pointment, “I thought it was something to put 
on the garden.”’ 


BY HORSE CARAVAN IN SOUTHERN IRELAND 


caravan one has to be careful in selecting 

the vehicle. In theory, and to a great 
extent in practice, the essential pleasure of this 
form of holiday is that it is one in which one 
pauses rather thanarrives. There is no set desti- 
nation any day; you are on the Road to Nowhere. 

In better words vanning is an escape from 
what Matthew Arnold called ‘“‘the sick hurry 
and divided aims of modern life.’”, You move at 
three miles an hour until you take the fancy to 
halt. But since one does, however vaguely, go 
Somewhere, and since the most interesting 
Somewheres are often the roughest country, 
your van must be light, well-sprung and flex- 
ible. Besides, you may need, on occasion, to 
break into violent speed (in duller and more 
level stretches, for instance): you may want to 
sy at six miles an hour, or cover as much as 
forty miles in one day, although your average 
ought to be, I think, about fifteen. May I tell 
you a little about the van I used last summer 
when touring the south-west of Ireland—part 
of the time alone, part of the time with my 
wife, and for the last week with my two children 
as well? 

lhe horse caravan is the oldest type of 
travelling-van known: the _ covered-wagon, 
slowly perfected—I have no doubt—over many 
centuries. It is the gypsy-type of round-top van 
which splays out from the floor; is lightly 
timbered to hip-height; and above that becomes 
sail-canvas stretched over light wooden hoops: 
about tencwt., ifthat. Mine was luxurious in a 
few practical respects. It had been built, I 
think, on the chassis of a discarded cabriolet, so 
that the under-carriage was almost dainty (of 
lightest hand-wrought iron), and its wheels were 
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slim, and they had solid 
rubber tyres. You must 
have frequently noticed 
that gypsies and tinkers 
pull in for the night be- 
side the road: they do 
so for the simple reason 
that it is easy to pullout 
again. Inmysalad days 
I used to aim for attrac- 
tive rather than negoti- 
able sites, until I took 
the measureofthose ruts 
and hummocks that can 
make a van, unless well- 
sprung, topple over. 
Remember, then, that 
the more - elaborately 
fitted vans are liable to 
be heavier, tie you to 
the level main roads 
and deny you the risky 
mountain passes and 
the alluring side-tracks. 
The motto is — travel 
light. 

I have lain in my van, of a morning, with 
the greenish light upthrown from the sunny 
grass on the buttercup yellow of the canvas 
ceiling, hearing not a sound but the cry of a 
curlew, or a mountain burn gurgling deeply in 
the valley, and thought: ‘‘Only this simplicity 
can give this peace.’’ Two thousand feet below 
were motors, luxury and speed, whereas all my 
van contained was .its comfortable sprung- 
mattress on a wooden bunk along the back, and, 
along one side, a cupboard for food, near the 
cool of the door, then the stove under a little 
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1.—A PAUSE FOR DRINKS: GLANDORE, CO. CORK 


overmantel and mirror, and then some low 
shelving for utensils; a tiny bookshelf; hooks on 
which to hang clothes; linoleum on the floor, 
and everything else as tidily tucked away as ina 
cabin. This is the ideal caravan for the south- 
west of Ireland. 

Now for the road. Here was my month's 
itinerary. I had horse and van sent on to Cork 
city. It is a city of some charm, inhabited by 
the Gascons of Ireland, an alert, witty, ironical 
but very sociable tribe. Being an Atlantic port 
it is in ways more Continental than Dublin, and 
travellers often compare it to a French port. 
Here I laid in stores, including one special 
luxury which I insistently recommend to al! 
caravanners—a tank of Calor gas, and a cooking 
plate with two rings: you can hire the lot for 
about £2 10s. a month. 

At my ease I moved westward along the 
valley of the River Lee. (Read, even if you 
never go this way, that delightful book, Lovel) 
is the Lee, by Robert Gibbings). This charmin; 
valley leads to the town of Macroom, and all the 
way something more vigorous beckons one— 
the western mountains “nodding their blu¢ 
heads over each other’s shoulders.’’ We coverec 
under twenty miles that day, and pulled in jus 
by the village of Carrigadrohid with its ruinec 
castle on a rock in mid-river (Fig. 2). We migh' 
have gone farther, but why should we? Besides, 
sometimes one prefers to lunch at a hotel anc 
there was one ahead at Macroom. So we amble 
slowly into it the next day, and more slowly ou 
of it, losing and finding the Lee, and meetin 
with a little rain. 

The one thing that you do not care tw 
pins about in a caravan is rain: so long as th 
wind is right, left, or at your tail. In fact, rai 
has a special charm for the caravanner: it make 
him intensely aware of the personality and cosi 
ness of his little house. And that day, as sof 
low-hanging branches swept the canvas roof 
and the pots and pans tinkled, and the stead) 
clop of the hoofs went on with a drowsy regular 
ity, I loved the sound of the soft patter over- 
head and the distant veils of summer mist 
softening the jagged mountain peaks ahead, 
which we were approaching with the cara- 
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4.—ON THE ROAD NEAR BANTRY BAY 


vanner’s characteristic mixture of indifference 
and excitement. 

I think we did less than eighteen miles that 
second day: because when you come to the 
village of Inchigeelagh you come to the Lakes of 
Inchigeelagh—one of the loveliest stretches of 
road in all Ireland, where the water laps through 
‘eeds all the time beside the road, and the 
mountains close in (Fig. 5). The veritable world 
»f small white-washed and thatched cottages 
and little farms begins, and one is at last over 
the border into the Gaelic hinterland. 

As we were cautiously negotiating a down- 
1ill—and down-hills are always more trouble- 
some to a horse than up-hills- Thad been think- 
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GLEN THAT I KNOW” 


ing, of all people, of M. Molotov: a very silly 


distraction indeed in such surroundings. Sud- 
denly the left-hand trace snapped and I had to 
mend it with a bit of wire. From that moment 
M. Molotov vanished—exploded into gas—and 
never returned. I found myself concentrating 
on harness and horse, on every squeak and 
rattle, a creak in the heims, a crack in the right- 
hand traces; and there I was, happily walking 
along at the mare’s head, with the reins over 
one arm and my pipe in my mouth, occasionally 
enjoying the landscape, occasionally adverting 
to the van, suddenly become part of a life where 
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nothing matters except things that are, by the 
world’s standards, of no matter. I do not want 
to be too philosophical about it, but the only 
way of describing the experience is to say that 
I had established the mystique of simply doing 
things, found out how humble labour can trans- 
cend itself and bridged the gap (which normally 
looks like a chasm) between the importance of, 
say, art and washing potatoes. 

That happens to you when you go caravan- 
ning. I had become, on the snapping of a trace, 
one of the toilers of the Lord and I did not 
return from this state of sheer bodily joy until I 
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6.—ON THE WAY TO THE GAP OF DUNLOE, 


THE BLUE 
locked the door of the van on my last day. So, when I came to 
the Lakes of Inchigeelagh, glittering in the sun, or on occasion 
misted over with one of those summer Irish showers, I saw no 
good cause for not squatting there. I did. 

The showers suddenly burst into downpours—last summer 
was a bad summer. A storm blew up, the heavens opened. 
All night, and for two days after, the downpour thundered on the 
roof. The lakes overflowed the roads and I was immobilised. I 
spent a very pleasant time in the local tavern, making friends; 
or put on the kettle in the van, plaved cards, or drank punch. 

When the journey was resumed we found ourselves splash- 
ing every now and again through the floods on the roads. The 
wind had died and the rain stopped, and the sun gleamed on the 
froth and wrack among the reeds, and brown haycocks stood 
up out of the floods, and mountain rivers rushed roaring under 
the bridges. I entered under the bastions of the mountains to 
see waterfalls streaking down the cliff-faces on all sides. 

From here to Killarney the mountains are complex: one 
may skirt them on the main roads, or one may (as I advise) 
pierce them. At times you will come up against a cul-de-sac. 
Che most magical of them all is not twelve miles from Inchigeelagh, 
the tiny but overpowering lost glen of Gougane Barra (Fig. 3), 
with its leaden bow] of water, its hermit’s island—the source of the 
River Lee. The cliffs rise sheer. It is the loneliest, most silent, 
most impressive little Shangri La of a glen that I know—and I 
know all these glens intimately. The people are the most 
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generous, unspoiled and entertaining I have 
ever met. To get beyond it you must traverse ; 
two mile pass and then Bantry Bay bursts o1 
you—forty miles of it with Dursey Head to th 
north and Sheep’s Head to the south, a blazin; 
expanse of blue. 

I had wisely, and so may any traveller 
spent two joyous weeks in Gougane Barra 
After all, grouse-shooting begins on August 12 
and both salmon and trout-fishing are at hand 
I also made a few detours, one of which it i 
impossible to over-praise—the circular trip 
thirty-miles or so, up the lonely Coomhol: 
Valley and back through Kilgarvan, on th: 
Killarney road, and another, west into Glen 
gariff. I then turned back to Bantry and begai 
a long, fascinating exploration of the little 
travelled Mizen peninsula. It is a trip t 
Ultima Thule. 

If you look at the map you will see that five 
great, mountainous peninsulas tooth out int 
the Atlantic along the coasts of Kerry and Wes 
Cork. The Mizen is the most southerly and th« 
most indented all the way back into Skibbereen 
A still more southerly peninsula must hav 
sheltered it zons ago, but is now shattered int: 
a hundred islands, known as Carbery’s Hundred 
Isles. All this wild coast is heaven for the 
adventurous yachtsman, and, inland, for the 
equally adventurous horseman. 

If you have read The Experiences of an 
Trish R.M., by E. GE. Somerville and Martin 
Ross, you will know, too, that the raciest, 
gayest, maddest and most whimsical life in all 
Ireland bubbles along this Atlantic coast. I 
shall never forget the evening I entered. the 
little fishing and yachting village of Schull. A 
thunderstorm rumbled from the mountains; my 
mare’s mane flowed in the wind, my whip blew 
at right-angles, rain went past, from the left, almost horizontally, 
and as dusk fell over the tossing Atlantic, the thunder rolled from 
the mountains like rumbling rocks and blue lightning tipped the 
blossoming breakers. It was wonderful. I enjoyed it immensely. 
That night, after I had fed and stabled the mare and was toast- 
ing at a great peat fire in the inn (I pulled in for safety under 
an old dockside warehouse that night), the bar was filled with 
Spanish sailors, local yachtsmen in black oilskins, and excited 
villagers—several boats had broken their moorings and there had 
been some daring rescue work—and, after I had supped, I spent 
with them one of the jolliest nights of the whole trip. 

Of the long journey eastward I need only tell you not to 
miss the coast roads through Glandore, Courtmacsherry and, to 
crown all, the little medieval town of Kinsale—the gem of the 
south; not beaten by anything in Cornwall or Devon, with its 
memories of the Elizabethan wars mingling with the grace of the 
18th century. 

It was a tour that had the untiring variety of mountain 
and valley, tattered coasts and somnolent lakes, bleak moors and 
rich uplands gold with corn, lonely burns and a noble river, 
castles and cottages and gracious homes. The last day I walked 
in the hooded shadow of the caravan, its half-moon on the road 
broken only by the twitching of the mare’s ears, listening to the 
now-familiar tinkle of pots and pans, and, if, at that moment 
vou had mentioned M. Molotov to me, it would have taken me 
several minutes to know what country—let alone what man 
vou were talking about. I was berry-brown, in spite of the rains, 
and could sleep ten hours a night. 


THE ROAD RUNS DOWN TO THE SEA: 
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HE average dog-owner in England, who 

keeps one or two house-dogs, has very 

often little idea of the general state of 
dogs throughout the country. Professional 
breeders are naturally reluctant to advertise 
the existence of serious disease, and the general 
public cannot know much of veterinary prob- 
lems or developments. Yet the average citizen, 
now buying puppies again after the war, is 
sometimes puzzled by the curious diseases 
that newly-acquired pets are apt to display. 

Having been abroad almost continously 

since the war, and having been asked many times 
to find specimens of one breed or another for 
import from England into European countries, 
[ find myself in a difficulty. For instance, 
yut of five puppies in two breeds recently 
yrought by air to Portugal, one showed symp- 
coms otf beta hemolytic streptococcus (a 
serious and mysterious disease, which is danger- 
yusly. hereditary), one died almost at once from 
vhat is generally described as nervous 
listemper, and a third died a few weeks 
iter from the same disease, though both 
he second and third puppies went to 
lifferent districts. If there had been a 
urvivor from this affliction, it would 
ertainly have been affected by some 
orm of chorea or recurring fits; I have 
een too many survivors not to know 
his. Yet from these specimens, imported 
t high expense, the buyers expected and 
oped to found their initial stock. Is there 
omething wrong with pedigree dogs? 

The answer can be given in two 

vords—modern conditions. The answer 
joes not concern only dogs; it concerns 
the whole of the human and animal 
vorld, and, for once, the war has nothing 
to do with it. Medical development 
obviously reflects itself in the veterinary 
profession, and sometimes vice versa. Modern 
so-called progress increasingly interferes with 
the natural balance of things; it preserves the 
weak—those specimens that would be snuffed 
ut in a more normal and natural existence. It 
seeks to make the old live longer, it cares for 
the deformed and diseased to an incredible 
degree and it discovers cures for the incurable. 

This all sounds a praiseworthy enterprise, 
until one sees some of the results. ‘Fhe false 
immunity granted by all forms of vaccinations, 
injections and inoculations is nothing compared 
with the consequent deterioration of stock. I 
imagine the downhill path began for dogs when 
the distemper bacillus was isolated and dogs 
were treated with inoculations. This appeared 
to be a wonderful benefit; whole litters were 
saved when half their numbers might have died. 
But the results of those puppies’ being preserved 
from death by distemper may be seen clearly 
now on allsides. Distemper, originally a straight- 
forward disease, happened to be one of Nature’s 
eliminators for those specimens having insuffi- 
cient stamina to survive. Give them a false 
immunity, which is not transmissible to the 
progeny, and an animal is used for breeding 
that would possibly have died in its youth. 
Chis may continue through the generations 
until some litter or individual does not receive 
the artificial immunity; then, having no natur- 
ally built resistance it succumbs at once with- 
out strength or stamina. 

I have been breeding dogs of various kinds 
for over thirty years and I have only once used 
distemper virus for two puppies, which were not 
my own. They both died, but that is not the 
point. On the few occasions when my dogs 
had distemper, they had all proper care, but 


had to make their own recovery. The conse- - 


quence was that I lost fewer and fewer as time 
vent on, and my strain developed a particular 
immunity to the disease. The survival of the 
‘ittest is one of Nature’s best laws, and on it are 
based a great many scientific facts. In Nature, 
the mother does not coddle the weakling or 
deformed; he is ruthlessly pushed out by her 
ind his brethren, and only survives if he is good 
enough, which is seldom. 

As a consequence of all this immunising of 
inimals in every branch of livestock keeping, and 
varticularly the canine one, many individuals 
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are breeding which I suggest are not fit to 
do so. Not only has distemper developed 
into a highly complicated disease, sometimes 
far removed from its original simple form, but 
other bacilli have increased, for one of which 
—B.H.S.—precautions by inoculation have 
already been practised. Canine hysteria (not 
much known forty or fifty years ago) is now a 
fairly common ailment, and many distemper 
patients develop fits of one kind and another. 
(The two exported puppies mentioned both died 
after a long series of fits). 

All these complications and afflictions may 
well be the effect of the general immunisations 
given to the canine world, and so, more than 
likely, is the activity of beta haemolytic 
streptococcus, commonly known as_ Strep. 
or B.H.S. To this mysterious bacillus is attri- 
buted lack of ability to breed, and it also 
takes other disagreeable forms, such as the 
loss of whole litters, which just fade out soon 





A THREE-MONTH-OLD ALSATIAN 


after birth. It is said that the bacillus is present 
in all dogs, and only becomes dangerously 
active in certain individuals under certain 
conditions. This vagueness has still to be investi- 
gated and clarified by the veterinary world, 
and B.H.S. may eventually be found to be at 
the root of a good many canine evils. 

I can give practical examples of some of 
these evils experienced at one period in my 
own kennel of Alsatians and corgis; it was a 
never-ending nightmare. To begin with, the 
dogs were very well fed. They had meat and 
fish in large quantities, with wholemeal cereal. 
Up to this time I had never met B.H.S. in any 
form, and was even somewhat sceptical of 
stories of other peoples’ litters “‘fading out.” 
My first experience was with an Alsatian bitch 
(not my own breeding) which whelped ten healthy 
looking puppies. Twenty-four hours later, 
several were found crawling away from the 
bitch, making the plaintive high squeak gener- 
ally heard from the one weakling that eventually 
dies. When put back to the bitch, they refused 
to suck. Thinking the bitch’s milk might be 
wrong, I took away some and fed them by 
hand. They died. Within three days, nine 
out of the ten were dead, for no apparent 
reason. The bitch appeared normal and healthy, 
as well as the one survivor. During this trouble 
I talked to a veterinary surgeon, who said that 
it was undoubtedly B.H.S., and that any puppies 
that were going to die would do so within three 
days of birth. They could: have been saved, 
he said, if the bitch had been previously 
inoculated—this an artificial salvation. 

The one survivor grew into a _ beautiful 
specimen, but started hysterical fits quite early, 
and continued these fits (some of which resem- 
bled epilepsy) interminably, even after she was 
quite adult. In this instance the disease was 
too strong even for the survivor, and it would 
have been as well if she, too, had died. The 
sequel to this trouble shows that inoculations 
are not always the proper answer to such a 
problem. When the bitch was next mated, 
another vet. told me that the same thing would 
happen unless appropriate steps were taken. 
But I was still unrepentant about a litter thus 
saved being of no value to future generations, 
so no precautions were taken. She produced 
and reared a perfectly normal litter. 
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By HULDINE V. BEAMISH 


I made one interesting experiment during 
the tragedv. Knowing that ferrets are often 
infected by dogs with canine ailments, but still 
doubting the alleged virulence of the bacillus 
I fed some of the dead puppies to my pregnant 
ferret bitch. By the ordinary laws of hygiene, 
if this trouble were caused by a bacillus, then 
the ferret should have lost her litter in the same 
way. On the contrary, she reared a good one 
very successfully, which tends to show that 
B.H.S. does indeed require some combination 
of circumstances before it can do damage. 

Veterinary opinion says that the pregnant 
bitch first has the disease in a case like this, 
and it is passed on to the litter by mouth as 
soon as the puppies begin to suck. B.H.S. is a 
bacillus that takes many forms, according to 
the part of the body it attacks. It can cause 
throat trouble, it may affect the skin, kidneys 
or various glands. After I-lost this first litter, 
I had endless trouble with every animal in the 
kennel. A corgi whelped shortly after, 
but as the puppies grew, they began to 
lose hair round the eyes and paws. 
Within five or six weeks they were 
practically bald, with wrinkled grey- 
coloured skin. Not one escaped, and all 
had finally to be destroved. Now this 
form of B.H.S. is specifically mentioned 
in an article recently published by the 
Canine Insurance Association, written by 
a well-known vet.: and, although I had 
no knowledge of this at the time, I could 
not help associating the one trouble with 
the other. 

Soon after the corgi mother developed 
what I call running fits, and on one 
occasion was lost in the woods for three 
or four davs. During this period, which 
involved perhaps as many as six months, 
I had hardly anvthing in the kennel 
that could be called normal. Two beautiful 
corgi pups I reserved from another bitch (which 
herself had hysteria continually at that time) 
went what I can only describe as completely 
‘“‘mental’’. They had the type of fit from which 
the two exported to Portugal have just died. 
They fell down suddenly, remained rigidly on 
their sides for a few minutes, and when they 
got up, were shaky and apparently unseeing 

Physically, they seemed perfect, and ate as 
heartily as all mental defectives. By this time 
I was resigned to losing everything; I put 
these two into a large wire hen run, with an open 
house filled with straw, and let them get on with 
it. They were fed regularly, but otherwise 
completely ignored. Curiously enough, they 
both defeated the disease and recovered per- 
fectly. Probably this was because they were 
several months old and very strong. 

A young Alsatian, back from one of my 
brood bitches (not home bred, though) was per- 
fectly healthy when the general trouble started. 
Later she began to lose hair rapidly and go bald. 
The vet. was very puzzled, and his only remedy 
was external skin treatment, but I could not 
help thinking the symptoms were associated 
with B.H.S. She became so bad that she had 
to be destroyed, purely on account of the skin 
trouble, after a long period of attempted cures. 

From time to time various vets. urged me 
to have every animal inoculated against B.H.S.., 
but I refused, as I believe entirely in the 
development of natural resistance; any stock 
that lacks this is not worthy of breeding others. 
Eventually everything came back to normal. 
I have given these details to show what a num- 
ber of mysterious forms one disease may take, 
if, indeed, only one disease is responsible. Jt is 
satisfactory to reflect that the animals that died 
or had to be destroved were not of my breeding 
and that those who recovered or suffered only 
lightly were of my own strains. I know other 
breeders’ dogs had the same strange afflictions. 

I cannot think that these infections are 
stamped out, or that the veterinary world has 
produced every solution. On the contrary, now 
that dog-breeding is increasing, it is likely that 
the troubles will also increase with numbers. 
Therefore it is up to English breeders to export 
only sound stock, and let the dogs at home 
recover their stamina and natural resistance. 
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A PLAN FOR CHISWICK HOUSE 


By CLAUD PHILLIMORE 


1.—CHISWICK VILLA IN LORD BURLINGTON’S TIME. 


highways out of London, the Great Chert- 

sey Road and the Great West Road, will 
give peculiar emphasis to the seventy acres of 
open space which still comprise the neglected 
Arcadia of Chiswick House. Wandering across 
its threadbare lawns and through its desecrated 
groves, where melancholy sphinxes and forlorn 
sculpture look out upon a now formless wilder- 
ness, it is still possible to recapture, as in no 
other place, something of what was understood 
in the 18th century by “all Elysium in a plot 
of ground.’ Burlington’s low dome, rich 
portico and gay, intricate staircase, battered and 
decayed though they are and huddled between 
later and coarser buildings, still dominate the 
scene with incomparable grace. 

What is to be the fate of this unique build- 
ing, which has exercised so great an influence on 
later domestic architecture ? What is to become 
of its once exquisitely developed gardens which 
Walter Scott could only compare with a picture 
by Watteau ? 

House and gardens are in danger of becom- 
ing, what so many of the sweet settings of that 
gracious age already are, a memory only. The 
house is battered by bombs and corroded by 
dry-rot and disuse. The temples are crumbling, 
the statues decayed, while the walks and groves 
which they once graced and emphasised degener- 
ate daily, from neglect and 
lack of understanding of their 
original shape and purpose, 
into the formless insipidity of 
any other public park. 

It was in 1717 
Richard, third Earl of Bur- 
lington, began making im- 
provements in his gardens at 
Chiswick. These first 
soon led to the gradual meta- 
morphosis of the old house 
which he had inherited, and, 
some ten years later, to the 
erection as an annexe to the 
house of a little villa in per- 
fect Palladian style. 

The drawings, sketches 
and instructions to his sub- 
ordinates of the “architect 
Karl” still exist to show how 
great a part he himself played 
in the design of this little 
building. It was not, as has 
been so often averred, a copy 
of Palladio’s Rotonda at 
Vicenza, but a medley of 
Palladian themes worked by 
Burlington into a new 
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essays 


With old Chiswick House 

collection of the Duke of Devonshire 
completely harmonious composition. He him- 
self made the original scale drawings. Flit- 
croft worked them up, and one Savile was 
employed as clerk of the works. Finally, Kent 
designed the decoration of the rooms and much 
of the furniture and laid out the gardens. 

The scale throughout was kept in miniature 
and perfect harmony. The Villa made the ideal 
setting for Burlington’s collections: his pictures 
and his statues, his books and coins and draw- 
ings. This little museum was joined to the older 
house by a narrow gallery. It was never inten- 
ded for, nor used as, a dwelling-house. The fact 
that its plan is always printed as that of a free- 
standing building, and that its great Italian 
prototypes were intended for all the purposes of 
living, has confused criticism of the building. 
Chiswick Villa was designed only as an appen- 
dage to a great house. Nothing shows this more 
clearly than Rigaud’s lovely drawings. 

If these limitations are borne in mind, 
Burlington can be said to have been completely 
successful in his aim. He was certainly so judged 
to have been in his own age. Walpole, after 
some judicious criticism of detail, praises the 
whole building as a ‘model of taste.’ Pope, 
denying any intention of flattery, found it “‘the 
finest thing this glorious sun has shin’d upon.”’ 
And it was generally voted, “‘in the opinion of 
the best judges, to possess an harmony of parts, 
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right. Drawing by Jean Rigaud in the 


a chasteness of design, and a classic elegance, 
which has rendered it a model of architectural 
beauty.”’ 

The rich and elaborate decoration and the 
magnificent furniture which Kent designed for 
the interior were in perfect accord with the scale 
and intention of the building. This furniture 
still survives in the Duke of Devonshire’s collec- 
tions, and every detail of the arrangement of 
rooms is known from notes and drawings. The 
gardens in their mixture of formality and wild- 
ness were an ideal example of Kent’s interpreta- 
tion of those described by Pliny. 

Chiswick House, with all its collections, 
passed by inheritance to the fourth Duke of 
Devonshire. It remained in the hands of his 
descendants until 1927, when it was bought by 
the Middlesex County Council, from whom the 
Borough Council of Brentford and Chiswick hold 
it on a long lease. 

During its tenure by the Cavendish family 
the house underwent various modifications. It 
became the favourite home of the beautiful 
Georgiana, and the centre of that world of ele- 
gance and talent which surrounded her. Her 
son, the Bachelor Duke, by his lavish entertain- 
ments and eccentric exclusiveness, gave it even 
greater notoriety. By 1788 the old house had 
become dilapidated and inconvenient. So James 
Wyatt was called in to devise additions to the 


and 2.—SOUTH SIDE AND GARDEN FRONT. Drawing by Jean Rigaud in the Duke of Devonshire’s collection 
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Villa which would make it the nucleus of a new dwelling-house. It 
remains to-day essentially as he left it. 

Wyatt’s task was not an enviable one. He was required to pro- 
vide a considerable house with spacious rooms. The tiny scale, the 
completeness, and the sumptuous decoration of the original villa 
proved an almost insurmountable difficulty. His solution was to add 
wings to north and south. But, on the outside, their additional 
storey crushes the portico and makes the dome insignificant. On the 

arden side the repetition of Venetian windows in arched recesses i; 
monotonous. The removal of the central* steps has, moreover, 
leprived this fagade of its focus. 

Within, the loss of scale and balance is even more striking. The 
vo saloons on either side of the central octagon have been deprived 

{ their windows. A wide, low arch has been formed in their outside 
alls, making them vaguely a part of the top-lit lobbies in the, wings. 
he larger and later rooms are approached through a miniature 
illadian labyrinth which has lost its essential form. It is as if one 
ere to enter a normal house by way of the dolls’ house, so disturbing 
the change and loss of scale. On the ground floor, for lack of light, 
.e centre of the house is a veritable catacomb. Wyatt’s rooms are 
‘ht and of graceful proportions, but their decoration dates almost 
tirely from the 19th century, when they were refurnished by the 
genious Crace for the Bachelor Duke. In themselves, therefore, 
e wings cannot be said to have any very high architectural merit. 
1eir best quality is a somewhat dull discreetness of design. This 
is recognised very shortly after their erection. A footnote to an 
ition of Walpole’s Anecdotes produced some ten years after, notices 
it “‘the addition of two wings has not added to the beauty of the 
use. England may, at this time, boast the best architects in 
irope, and as the most eminent of them was employed in executing 
is design, we are to conclude that it was absolutely impracticable 
form an addition that would not diminish the beautiful appearance 
this chef-d’euvre of the Earl of Burlington.” 

If the Petit Trianon or the Amalienburg, say, had suffered a 
nilar fate nobody could have objected to the removal of the later 
sretions. No one can regret the restoration of the Queen’s House 
Greenwich, which was achieved only by the ruthless removal of 
dern additions. At Chiswick House neither the whole, as it now 
ands, nor the later parts are fine architecture. It would be pedantic 
refuse to consider so simple, so well-documented, so exciting a 

storation, as could be achieved by the removal of the later wings. 

It is this simple, if unusual, operation which is here proposed. 

nd it is not difficult to show that there are strong esthetic and 
practical reasons for adopting such a course. 

Chiswick House, as Wyatt left it, was an inconvenient, ill- 
balanced house. Its main floor was incoherent, its service floor a 
yloomy labyrinth. Its unsuitability as a public building is intensified 
by such incommodities. Those best qualified to know have already 
condemned it, for example, as a possible Arts and Cultural Centre. 
It would appear excessively wasteful, therefore, jto spend enormous 
sums to repair and maintain a building: which 
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3.—_THE STEPS TO THE PORTICO. 


position complete. 
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is esthetically imperfect and practically incon- 
venient. It is surely an indication of the truth 
of this assertion that no use has been found for 
the building since its acquisition by a public 
body twenty years ago. 

If, on the other hand, the wings were 
removed, a perfect building would remain. 
Every detail of the construction, decoration and 
furnishing of the Villa is known. It would be 
possible to reconstruct it in all its original 
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4.—PLAN OF PRINCIPAL FLOOR 


From Kent’s Designs of Inigo Jones 








perfection complete with furniture, pictures, 
books and everything, the unique creation of 
the ‘‘ Apollo of the Arts.” 

Nowhere else in the British Isles can any- 
thing of this kind be seen. It would put Chis- 
wick House artistically on a level with the other 
miniature architectural perfections of the 
world. And it would leave only a little building 
sixty-five feet square to maintain. 

A museum of this kind need not be “dead.”’ 
On the contrary, Chiswick House thus revivi- 
fied, evoking in every detail another age, could 
be very much “alive.” Its appeal as a place to 
visit would be very great. It could besides be 
used for other temporary exhibitions. If there 
is indeed a need for a Cultural Centre or some 
such institution at Chiswick, it is a mistake to 
attempt to squeeze it into so intransigent and 
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Showing the exquisite com- 


It has been considerably damaged in recent years 


unsuitable a building. Let a new one be built 
in some wasted corner of the grounds, conveni- 
ent to the new highways, appropriate and effici- 
ent for its purpose. Lord Burlington’s Villa, 
surrounded by its recreated gardens, would form 
the perfect adjunct to such an institution 

A public appeal for money may shortly be 
launched to assist the present owners in the 
restoration of Chiswick House or of some part 
of it. Before this is done it is important that 
everyone who has an interest in the building 
should be clear as to what is desirable for its 
future use. There is a wonderful opportunity 
to restore the original Villa on these lines, which 
are both esthetically sound and practically 
desirable. 

Certain in his aim, 

Taste, never idly working, saves expence . 


5.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT, WITH WYATT’S ADDED WINGS WHICH IT IS NOW 
PROPOSED SHOULD BE REMOVED 
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1.—APPROACH FROM THE EAST 


The wing on the right was rebuilt in the 18th century 


LYTES CARY, SOMERSET—I 


THE HOME OF LIEUT.-COL. SIR WALTER JENNER, BT., D.S.O. 


The home of the Lyte family from the 13th till the 18th century, the chapel was built circa 1343. the hall cirea 1450, 
and large additions forming a quadrangle circa 1525. Restored by the present owner in 1907. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


MONG the medieval manor houses of the West 
Country, Lytes Cary is as delightful to the eye and 


notable to the antiquary as the name is lovely 
to the ear. The ancestral home of the Lytes was sold 
by the last resident member of the family two hundred 
years ago, when one side of its courtyard was rebuilt as 
a farm-house. But by far the greater part, containing 
the principal rooms, is remarkably well preserved and 
of a vintage to set the house among the few outstand 
ing examples of the period. The restoration, begun forty 
years ago by Sir Walter and the late Lady Jenner, in 
volved the building of a fourth side of the courtyard, 
furnishing with a fastidiously chosen assembly of ap 
propriate things, and the making of a garden of particu 
lar artistry, amply compensating for the losses cause: 
by time. Its history is more than usually complet 
owing to an antiquarian strain in the Lyte family which 
first manifesting itself in a document dictated b: 
Edmund Lyte in 1383, filled the windows with heraldi 
glass in Henry VIII's reign, caused Thomas Lyte 1 
Charles I’s to compile two circumstantial pedigrees, an: 
enabled their descendant, the late Sir Henry Maxwell 
Lyte, to write a book to which these pages ow 
much. 

The Curi of Domesday is a hamlet of Charltor 
Mackrell, near Ilchester; the fertile land beside th 
Ilchester-Bath road was farmed by a Roman whose vill 
has been unearthed; and after the Conquest the mano 
was held by Humphrey Orescuil, ancestor of the Gurne’ 
family of Sandford Orcas. By 1286 their tenant at Kai 
was William le Lyte, whose name is the Middle Englis! 
version of ‘ Little’’ used by Chaucer. He was a Sergean 
at Law under Edward I, according to Edmund’s state 
ment a century later, and was buried in 1316. There use« 
to be in the Lyte aisle of.Charlton Mackrell church ‘ 
window depicting him in his Sergeant’s robe, of whicl 
Thomas Lyte in 1631 drew a copy, reproduced on a tablet 
now in the chapel. Thomas added that Sergeant Lyte 
“founded our Lady Chapple annexed to his mansion 
house at Lytes Carie.’”” But the building of the existing 
chapel, adjoining the house to the south (Fig. 3), is more 
probably due to his grandson Peter about 1343, in which 
year the transfer of a chantry to Lytes Cary from adjacent 
Tuckerscary is recorded; a conjecture borne out by 
2.—LOOKING OUT FROM THE PORCH fragments of an earlier piscina, possibly from William’s 
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original building, incorporated in the new one. : 
The chapel, originally detached but 
joined on to the house when that was enlarged 
in the 15th century, is entered by a fine 
external doorway (Fig. 9) and lit by a three- 
light east window, with side windows, of 
decorated tracery. It was repaired and 
refitted (Fig. 11) by Thomas Lyte in 1631, 
who caused to be painted the frieze of coats of 
rms recording family alliances, which though 
faded survives. The east window now con- 
tains grisaille glass on which the latest 
ypinion (C. Woodforde, Stained Glass in 
somerset, 1946) is that it is 19th-century 
mitation of 13th-century work originally in 
‘harlton Church. 
Peter’s son, Edmund Lyte, comes down 
o us as a litigious person; but his legal mind 
aused him in 1383 to have set down partic- 
ilars of his “pedigree” in a document now 
st but copied by the industrious Thomas 
‘ho incorporated its information in his later 
: ersion. The occasion, in Edmund’s words, was 
that my plase of Draicot was brent the 3.—THE PORCH, ORIEL, AND 14th-CENTURY CHAPEL 
vere raynyinge of Kyng Richarde the Secunde F : ; , , 
and the most parte of all my evidens, andtharefore ance in the company of John Arundel, Lord grounds of the workmanship of the hall roof 
y let wryte by avisse of my brotheryn Carant Maltravers, mustered at Portsdown in 1417. (Fig. 4), and of the hall having been much 
and of my brothir John Fakoner and Sir Raffe It was Edmund’s grandson, Thomas, altered by his great-grandson who added the 
Crydey, priest. : hens . : a : A? Ghee PEE i: Sy : Sieg os 
who, succeeding about 1453, most likely porch and adjoining oriel (Fig. 3) about 1530, 
1is_ brothers-in-law and ‘the parson of rebuilt the hall of the house which the Lytes besides rebuilding the rest of the house. 
‘abcary). One at least of his sons probably had then already possessed for 200 years. Thomas is the more likely to have undertaken 
might at Agincourt, since a Peter Lyte was a_ This attribution to him is made on the the building since he seems to have been 
a man of practical ability, acting during his 
father’s lifetime as bailiff to Bruton Priory, in recog- 
nition of which service he was given in 1443 a life 
pension of 40s. a vear. His son, John, succeeding 
about 1469, is remembered for his wife’s miraculous 
healing of a quartan ague, recorded in a medieval 
Life of St. Joseph of Arimathea, written at Glaston- 
bury, which allegedly took place in 1502: 











The IX day of April, John Lyght, gentylman 

Dwellynge besyde Ilchester at Lyghtscare, 

His wyfe had upon her a fever quartayn 

By the space of two vere vexed greatly; 

No medycyne nor phisicke that could do her remedy ; 

She prayed to St. Joseph to hele her of her payne 

And promised thyder her oftrynge devoutly. 

Than was she delyvered of her disease certayne. —__ 
He died in 1512. His son Thomas much increased 
his estate by marrying the heiress of John Drew of 
sridgewater, and at his death in 1523 possessed 
more than 4,000 acres in Somerset, Dorset, and 
Devon (300 round Lytes Cary, 200 at Draycott, 250 
at High Ham, 540 in Dorset, 200 at Otterton, 
Devon), apart from lands already ‘settled on his 
eldest son. 

The latter, John Lyte, in 1521, when aged 23, 
had married Edith, daughter of John Horsey of 
Martin, Wiltshire, who for marriage settlement paid 
down 100 marks and undertook to maintain the 
couple for five vears. Before they were up, John 
and Edith inherited Lytes Cary and a handsome 
income. Even if the Horsey shield did not appear 
with the Lyte swan on the gable tops, the pedigree 
tells us that John Lyte “‘newe built the Hall oriall, 
the 2 great portches, the closetts, the kitchen, and 
divers other places yet extant with the dayrie house 
and the chamber over.”’ A good deal of this was 
evidently in the west and north sides of the court- 
yard, including probably one of the two porches 
referred to. In 1533 John Lyte also reconstructed 
the south side, to be described next week, where 
that date with his and his Wife’s arms occur in the 
bay window of the great parlour. 

Before the east front of the manor house 
stretches a stone-paved path between lawns and 
clipped yews to a piered gate, bevond which a 
circular dovecot stands in the middle of an avenue 
of lime trees (Fig. 2). The lawn takes the place of a 
smaller forecourt which was entered on the north 
side, as is still the case for practical purposes. 
Advancing up the path to the house (Fig. 1) we 
see the porch, oriel, and chapel gables, with that of 
the south range, to the left; and the 18th-century 
farm-house rebuilding on the right. Originally 
4.—THE GREAT HALL OF circa 1450 the north wing presumably ended in a fifth gable. 

The screen is a modern replacement Between the porch and oriel can be seen one of the 
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7.—THE ORIEL IN THE EAST SIDE OF THE HALL 
Entered by an archway similar to Fig. 6, it was added circa 1530 as 
a family dining-room 


triple-light windows of the hall which, since they are similar to 
others definitely of the Tudor period, were probably inserted by 
John Lyte to replace earlier ones. Both porch and oriel have straight 
joints with the hall wall, and carry bow windows with elaborately 
moulded corbelling. The walls are of the local lias stone, with 
dressings of Ham Hill-stone for these elaborated parts. The peak of 
the porch gable is formed of the Lyte swan; that of the oriel of a 
gryphon holding the Horsey shield. The porch arch is of the wide 
depressed Tudor type. 

The hall, of four 8 ft. bays, is about 33 ft. long by 21 ft. wide, 
with three groups of lights lit from the courtyard (Fig. 10) where 
the south-east corner is occupied by a projection containing the 
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8.—GROUND-FLOOR PLAN AS EXISTING IN 1907 
(Left) 6.—THE STAIRCASE FROM THESHALL 











stone vice. staircase to the great chamber 
in the south wing. This contains a small 
cusped window—the only one with cusps in 
the house excepting the chapel; the difference 
of masonry visible between the two halves 
of the wall may indicate that the present 
fudor staircase replaces a smaller earlier one, 
lit by little windows of this type. There is 
reason to believe that John Lyte also added 
the hall buttresses in the courtyard, whether 
o strengthen the wall when he inserted 
arger windows, or because the roof was 
eginning to show signs of thrusting out the 
valls. 
In 1907, though both doors to the hall 
creens existed, the screen itself had been 
-placed by a wall, and the hall was used as 
ider cellar. The structure, however, and the 
plendid 15th-century roof were intact. The 
sof is of the arch-braced type usual in the 
yunty, with three tiers of cusped wind-braces 
ad an elaborate cornice between upper and 
wer wall-plate. This consists of pierced 
‘acery, mainly quatrefoils, and is stopped at 
he foot of each principal rafter by a demi- 





9.—THE CHAPEL DOOR, circa 1345 


angel holding a shield of the Lyte arms. 
lhere is a blocked window high up in the 
north gable. A door in the screens passage 
communicates with the cellar (lit by a half- 
basement window in the north wing), but it 
is unlikely that there was not another door, 
is there is now, giving into the north wing. 
"his arrangement does suggest, however, 
that the kitchen did not adjoin the hall and 
that service of meals was through the court. 
The fireplace in the east side is original to the 
‘Sth-century hall and has quatrefoils in 
he spandrels of its much flattened arch, the 
himney of which was reconstructed when the 
riel (which largely masks it) was added. 
There is no opening in the south end of 
he hall. But John Lyte’s reconstruction circa 
525 inserted a panelled arch in each of the 
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10.—THE COURTYARD SIDE OF THE HALL 


adjoining return walls, that in the west (Fig. 
6) to the staircase and doorway to the “great 
parlour”; the eastern into the oriel (Fig. 7). 
The latter, formerly divided from the hall by 
a wooden screen the chaces for which are in 
the bases of the archway, has its own fireplace, 
three windows, and really formed a separate 
room. With little question it served, indeed 
was added in order to serve, as the family 
dining-room. By 1525 communal meals in hall, 
though still customary, 
were beginning to be 
found tiresome by the 
more fastidious, and 
this adjunct, an oriel 
in name only though 
developed out of the 
oriel window of the 
medieval hall plan, is 
in fact a remarkable 
link in the evolution 
of the eating-room as 
a separate apartment. 
In the south side an 
oak-framed doorway 
gives into the chapel 
chamber —an __ante- 
room to the great 
parlour but with a 
blocked squint into 
the chapel, the west 
end of which it adjoins, 
so that it could 
perhaps be used as an 
oratory with a view 
of the altar. It is 
curious that no direct 
communication was 
provided to the chapel, 
though a loophole in 
the south side of the 
oriel permitted those 
within to see who, if 
anyone, entered it. 
There is no record of 
a chaplain subsequent 
to 1433, after which 
the chantry may have 
gone out of regular 
domestic use. 

The late Edmund 
Buckle in his notes on 


Lytes Cary pointed out that the stone panel- 
ling in the two hall arches, though at first 
sight identical, in reality differs somewhat, 
that in the staircase arch being the more 
refined in treatment, and therefore somewhat 
the earlier of the two. As John Lyte lived 
till 1566, and was reconstructing the south 
wing in 1533, the alterations to the hall may 
well have been made in two stages 
(To be continued) 





11.—THE. CHAPEL LOOKING WEST 
Wood fittings and heraldic painting of 1631 
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THE WHITE CATTLE OF DYNEVOR 


Written and Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 
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“THEY ARE STILL BIG-FRAMED CATTLE TO-DAY” 


r NHE ancestry of the ox is difficult to trace. 
There was, in prehistoric times, a mighty 
ox of gigantic size, which, however, is 

believed to have died out as early as the Bronze 

Age. Caesar mentions a fierce beast called the 

urus or aurochs, but some authorities scoff at 

the suggestion that this beast is the ancestral 
father of the race, or even doubt its existence. 

None the less there is evidence that it did exist, 

for the last specimen is said to have died near 

Warsaw in 1630; and there is also a painting 

of an aurochs, obviously from life, by an un- 

known German artist of the 16th century, 
showing an animal similar to the Spanish fight- 
ing bull. 

It would seem more likely, however, that 
the ancestor of domestic cattle was Bos longifrons, 
a smallish animal that came west with Neo- 
lithic man, and was a domestic animal before 
the Roman conquest. It was black in colour, 
and was removed to the Celtic parts of Britain 
as the tribes retired before the Roman invaders. 
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DYNEVOR FROM ACROSS THE RIVER, SHOWING THE RAMPARTS OF THE CASTLE 


The Romans themselves appear to have intro- 
duced white oxen to Great Britain, for thev 
sacrificed white cattle to the celestial gods and 
black ones to those of the infernal regions. 
It would seem probable then, although it is 
largely conjecture, that our domestic breeds 
come from Bos longifrons, and that the wild 
park cattle of to-day are descendants of the 
white oxen imported by the Romans. 

It is unlikely that the Legions took live- 
stock with them when they made their hurried 
departure, and it may be that during the con- 
stant wars that followed, some of the white 
oxen escaped to the woods and became wild. 
The extent of the ancient forests is almost 
unbelievable, and in the time of Edward the 
Confessor, wild white cattle were found in the 
Chilterns, close to London. As the population 
of England grew, both forests and the game 
therein grew less and less, and so the great 
nobles obtained permission to enclose stretches 
of country, and into these parks drove the beasts 


of the forest, including the wild cattle. For 
example, Chartley Park in Staffordshire, was cut 
from Needwoodd Forest; Lyme Park, only 
thirty-five miles distant, was probably part of 
the same forest, and Wollaton Park was part of 
Sherwood Forest. Hoghton Tower in Lan- 
cashire, Bishop Auckland and Barnard Castle in 
Durham, Chillingham Park in Northumberland, 
Holdenby in Northamptonshire, Ewelme in 
Oxfordshire, Leigh Court in Somerset and 
Studley Royal in Yorkshire, all at one time 
held ‘“‘ wild beasts’’. In Scotland the dark 
recesses of the Old Caledonian Forest long 
contained wild bulls (Bos scoticus) from which 
is descended the present Cadzow herd. 

A considerable number of these white park 
cattle are to be found among present-day 
domestic herds; indeed they have their own 
herd-book, and you can see magnificent repre- 
sentatives of the breed at most big agricultural 
shows. Of the older domestic herds, that at 
Somerford Park in Cheshire, is perhaps best 

known. It is polled, but 
otherwise has every  char- 
acteristic of British wild 
cattle, and apparently there 
were polled white cattle in 
the wild state also, for Dr. 
Whitaker, in 1805, writes of 
the Gisburne Park herd, 
‘these wild cattle are the de- 
scendants of an indigenous 
race which once peopled the 
great forests of Lancashire... 
this species differs from those 
of Lyme and Chillingham .. . 
in being without horns.” 
(Incidentally, I am told -on 
good authority that when 
these white cattle, horned and 
polled, are crossed, the horns 
are dominant in their off- 
spring, which is in direct con- 
trast to the results obtained 
with domestic cattle). 


The Gisburne Park herd 
became domesticated, and 








finally, in 1859, became ex- 
tinct, as the result of in- 
breeding and in consequence 
breeding bulls only. Indeed, 
of the wild herds only these 
few survive to-day: the 
Chillingham, Cadzow, Chart- 
: sey (now at Woburn), Dy- 
nevor and the Vaynol, and 
of these, I understand, the 





Chartley and Dynevor are now 
pletely domesticated. 

Two things are responsible for the dis- 
appearance of our British wild cattle; in-breed- 
ing and heavy taxation. It is hoped that the 
National Trust will do something towards 
helping to keep the survivors, as the future of all 
landowners and their possessions seems most 
insecure. 

My own interest in wild cattle was early 
aroused when staying with a cousin, then 
Vicar of Chatton, who obtained permission for 
me to sketch the Chillingham herd. Old Mickie, 
tne keeper at that time (1898) took a lot of 

ouble for me, although at first he was exceed- 
ngly reluctant to help, saving that verbal 
srmission from ‘‘His Lordship ’’ (the Earl of 
inkerville) was ‘insufficient. But a written 
rmit was then given me, and I spent three days 
-etching the herd, lving on my stomach in the 
acken, attended always by a keeper. Old 
ckie was the keeper who had previously ac- 
mpanied the Rev. John Storer, who wrote The 
ild White Cattle of Great Britain, which is, I 
ppose, the classic on the subject. At that date, 
74, there were sixty-four head at Chillingham. 
1682, W. Taylor, Steward of Chillingham 
ted: ‘“‘Beasts in ve Park: My Lord’s 16 
ite wilde beasts and 12 red and black eared ”’ 
making 28, presuming the 12 to be not in- 
ded in the 16. Observations on Livestock. pub- 


almost com- 
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is that only a little curly rough hair is still in 
evidence, little more than a Shorthorn bull shows 
to-day. 

In Wales there are very early records of a 
breed of white cattle with red ears, and it is 
recorded that, for an infringement of the laws, 
the Lord of Dynevor was ‘‘ to have as many 
white cattle with red ears as shall extend from 
Argoel to the Palace of Dynevor.’’ Storer men- 
tions the counties of Pembroke and Carmarthen 
as the localities principally inhabited by this 
breed, and Dynevor itself is situated in the latter 
county. In Lady Charlotte Guest’s .Wabinogion, 
we find, in the notes to Geraint, son of Erbin : 
“In Wales the penalties for disturbing boun- 
daries are severe; Howel Oda, date 942-8, 
enacted that whoever should destroy a boundary 
between two villages by ploughing it up, should 
forfeit to the King the plough oxen, the plough 
and the value of the ploughman’s right, foot,’’ 
(the value of a foot was six cows and 120 pence). 
It appears that in early times cows often formed 
the standard of currency in Wales, vide again 
the laws of Howel Oda, who, in an enact- 
ment concerning the payment of fines adds, 


“for with cows all payments were made 
formerly.” 
A further quotation about these white 


cattle dated 1211 says: ‘“‘The said ladie wife 
to the said Lord William de Brense presented 
upon a time unto the Queen of England a gift 
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Although, locally, the tradition of the Lord 
of Dynevor claiming ‘‘as many white cattle as 
shall reach from Argoel to Dynevor ’’ seemed 
well known I could not discover the where- 
abouts of Argoel, for the name did not appear on 
the local map, but it is unlikely that Argoel 
is Argoed, near Oswestry, since Oswestry is 
too far distant from Dynevor. Nor could I find 
any information about when the wild herd 
became domesticated, beyond the fact that as 
far back as 1860 the animals were in use as 
draught oxen. They are still big-framed cattle 
to-day and are of the draught type. They are 
white, with three black points; nose, ears and 
tongue. The red ears have now disappeared, but 
when is unknown. The horns are long and black- 
tipped, the udders white with black teats. 
The animals come in to be milked daily with the 
Shorthorn herd, but their milk average is rather 
low. They are a tuberculin tested herd and have 
been so for several vears. Twenty vears ago 
they were about 70 strong, but in the 1941 crisis 
they were heavily reduced, and now number only 
one bull, seven cows and one heifer. 

It seems to me that one of the most remark- 
able features about all park cattle is their 
immunity to foot and mouth disease through 
out the centuries. One can only suppose that 
this immunity is because they have never been 
in contact with other cattle. Another curious 
thing is that thev should have lasted so long 


CERRIG CENNIN CASTLE WITH DYNEVOR IN THE DISTANCE 


lished 1780, gives a good description of their 
habits, but not their number at that period. 

On the occasion of my own visit there 
were still about fifty-five head, but to-day the 
numbers are considerably less. 

It is probable that all these herds of wild 
cattle have a common origin, although there 
are marked differences between them. For 
example, the Chillingham cattle have horns 
growing almost vertical, like Ayrshires, and 
pinkish-red ears. The Chartley beasts have 
horns more or less horizontal, like the Long- 
horn breed; also black ears, but I do not think 
their horns have such a definite downward 
inclination as is often seen in Longhorn cattle. 
The Cadzow herd I have never seen, but the 
animals are described as larger than those of the 
Chilingham herd, white with black muzzles, 
red ears and small turned-up horns. At one 
period, according to Storer, this herd was horn- 
less, and the beasts are described as having 
black ears. 

One curious fact has been noted; it is 
hat, although all herds have retained much 
e same characteristics, the mane, mentioned 
y early writers, and depicted by Bewick, an 
1tist and naturalist of the 18th century, 
s departed; but a rudimentary mane of curly 
ir on head and neck remained on the Chilling- 
m bulls down to Sir Edwin Landseer’s day, 
ad was depicted by him. My own memory 
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of 400 kine and one bull of colour al! white, the 
ears excepted, which were red.’’ The Rev. 
John Storer also mentions white cattle in the 
kingdom of Aberfran, which included Anglesey. 
This suggests an even earlier origin of the white 
cattle, as Anglesey is supposed to have been the 
last stronghold of the Druids, and:I believe there 
is historical, or semi-historical, evidence of the 
Druids sacrificing white cattle. Incidentally, 
at the ceremony of collecting Wroth silver at 
Knightlow Hill, near Coventry, the representa- 
tives of different parishes throw, or once threw, 
their contributions which were due to the Lord 
of the Manor of Knightlow into a hollow stone. 
The penalties for non-payment were a pound for 
every penny or a white bull with red ears. 
The custom dates from 1170—whether it con- 
tinues to-day I know not; if it does it is safe to 
say that the bull is not forthcoming. 

Although most people are at least aware of 
the existence of the Chillingham cattle, those 
of Dynevor are less well known; yet it would 
appear from the number of times that the latter 
are mentioned in ancient documents that it 
should be the other way round, I must admit 
I had never heard of them myself until the name 
appeared in a list of the surviving herds of wild 
white cattle. Not that they are wild to-day, and 
when I asked permission to view these animals 
I caused some amusement when I enquired 
how near them it was safe to approach ! 


without an out-cross. Of course, all the herds 
must be pretty closely related by now, and the 
more they are reduced in number, the greater 
the difficulty in obtaining fresh blood. I was told 
that the Dynevor herd has lately started pro- 
ducing a preponderance of bull calves — not a 
very healthy sign for the future of such a small 
herd. 

The Dynevor bullis a very handsome animal, 
white, with the three aforementioned black 
points and a few black spots round his pastern 
joints. Although his skin, apart from that on the 
nose, is pinkish-white, some blue-black spots 
appear on the skin itself. The hoofs did not 
appear to me to be so black as in other herds, 
but they may have been coated with mud. The 
bull has the type of horns seen in the Chartley 
herd, but I cannot remember if he came from 
there. Whether these cattle ever throw black 
calves I forgot to ask, but some of the other 
herds occasionally do so, and in one herd, at any 
rate, the advent of black calves is supposed to 
foretell the death of the heir to the estate. 

Of Dynevor itself there is no need for me to 
speak, beyond reminding my readers that the 
famous castle on the rock of Dynevor was for 
some 500 years both the political and military 
centre of Wales. It has been in the hands of the 
same family since time immemorial, for there 
the raven, the emblem of the Rhys family, still 
flaps its wings. 
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SHOOTING DUCKS OVER DECOYS 


OR every score of men who shoot wood- 
F bizeons over decoy birds, there is not one 

who shoots duck in the same fashion. That, 
I think, is no exaggeration. It is, rather, an 
extraordinary fact. Decoy ducks—as distinct 
from duck decoys or decoy ponds—are used by 
few English wild-fowlers. 

Yet hundreds of men will sit gladly for 
hours in a wet reed bed, crouch under a rainy 
seawall, or stand, ankle-deep, in a freezing 
“gut” in the saltings in the hope—often the 
barest hope—of a shot at some unwary duck 
which, they pray, will fly their way. Not one 
in a hundred thinks of setting out inanimate 
decoys to attract them. 

True, you may occasionally see wooden 
decoy ducks and, in pre-war days, inflatable 
and quite useless monstrosities made of rubber, 
exhibited as decorations in gunmakers’ windows. 
I never yet saw anyone buy one. Perhaps that 
is why the price has rocketed to something like 
thirty shillings each, which places them almost 
in the category of rare first editions. 

Here and there, as on certain Norfolk 


broads, are discerning wild-fowlers who have 


WIGEON IN FLIGHT OVER 


preserved their stocks of pre-war decoy ducks, 
bought when you could buy them reasonably at 
from seven and sixpence to half a guinea each. 
These wise virgins of the gun almost invariably 


make larger bags than their neighbours. And 
their neighbours wonder why. 

The plain reason for using decoy ducks is 
that the duck tribe are gregarious. They like the 
company of their own kind. They are also highly 
curious and inquisitive. If one duck is up to 
something on a pond other ducks like to come 
down and see what it is all about. Also they tell 
each other where good food is to be found, which 
is why, if you bait your shooting pond some 
three nights a week with any sort of dross corn, 
barn-sweepings, seeds, acorns or malt coombs; 
the ducks that use that pond will go and tell 
other ducks and bring them back to share the 
food. Equally, if passing ducks see other ducks, 
whether wooden or not, riding at peace in a 
sort of fatted content on a sheltered pond or 
reedy fleet, they conclude that good food is to 
be had there. And down they come. 

The same reasons apply to green plover, 
which you are not supposed to shoot in most 
countries; to curlew, whimbrel, redshank, snipe 
and even, I believe, golden plover, although I 
have never shot them over decoys. 

The principles of using, and shooting over, 
decoys, are simple. First, the decoys must look 
like natural birds. They should also look like 
unsuspicious birds. It is no use having ducks 
whose necks stick straight up in the air as 
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though they had been alarmed or suspected 
danger. Decoys must look comfortable, either 
asleep or feeding or as though contemplatively 
digesting a good meal. They must also ride 
well on the water, that is fairly low down and 
not sticking up high or rolling from side to side. 
For that reason choose no decoys which have 
round, cambered bodies. They will pitch and 
roll like an anchored dinghy. 

Their bottoms must be flat with a flat, 
deepish lead weight, hung from a little staple, 
driven in an inch or an inch and a half from 
their sterns—that is from the angle where the 
wooden tail curves sharply upward from the 
flat bottom. This weight acts as a drop keel. 
It “trims”’ the floating duck. Forward, up in 
the bows, so to speak, there should be (driven 
into the bottom) another small staple to which 
is attached an anchor-line about five feet long. 
That will anchor your duck in shallow water 
anywhere and give enough play not to drag 
it down by the bows but to allow it to ride the 
water naturally and on an even keel. 

Decoys should always be moored head to 
wind. That is one of the first essentials. Live 


A PEMBROKESHIRE LAKE 

ducks do not habitually sit’ with their tails to 
the wind since, like almost every other bird, 
they dislike a draught on their posteriors. They 
also face the wind because they, naturally, take 
off into it. This is a vital, though commonplace, 
fact to remember when setting out decoys. 

Decoys should never be set farther from 
the gun than, say, thirty yards. That ensures 
that when the wild birds swing in to them shots 
will be taken well within a fair sporting range, 
which, in any case, should never be more than 
forty yards with a game gun or fifty yards with 
a magnum, much less if possible. I emphasise 
that point because it is one’s melancholy and 
frequent experience that shooting men who 
would never ‘dream of firing at a pheasant or 
partridge out of normal range think nothing of 
loosing off their pieces at a duck however high. 
A sort of duck-fever seems to seize them. 

If the bird is within sight, they argue sub- 
consciously, it must therefore be killable, 
simply because it is ‘‘ wild-fowl.”’ 

This superstition probably springs from a 
lurking idea at the backs of their minds: (a) that 
wild-fowl are always shot at extreme ranges 
with 10-bores, 8-bores, and other mighty cannon, 
or (b) that because their cartridges are loaded 
with No. 4 instead of the customary 6, an extra 
twenty yards is thereby conferred on their 
range. There could be no greater nonsense. 
People who habitually take long shots at 
incoming duck not only spoil the sport for 
others, but they probably wound duck which 


fly away and communicate the tidings of 
potent danger to other fowl. Such shooters 
should be sent home. 

The decoy shooter, having placed his 
decoys, must wait, in patience and in hidin :, 
Above all he must be well hid. A properly ma 
reed butt, or a thick clump of reeds, sedge 
bulrushes, is enough, provided the gun kee 
still. Movement is fatal. So are bright'y 
coloured clothes. Clothes and cap should ali 
be neutral and blend with the surrounding ;, 
The man*who came shooting on a marsh I kn 
last winter in a blue naval mackintosh whic! 
marked him out like a lamp post against ;< 
background of pale, dead reeds successfuily 
spoiled the flight for the guns on either side 0 
him. 

The Dutch understand the art and uses of 
decoy birds excellently. So do the French, but 
they conceal themselves in little, low, reed- 
thatched huts built on the edges of small poois, 
such huts being duly furnished with wine, 
cognac and all the other appurtenances of the 
sporting Gaul. There they command a lane of 
water, on either side of which, tethered to long 
parallel wires, swim live call-ducks. One or two 
of the unfortunate drakes swim “‘free’”’ at the 
end of long lines and are hauled in a yard or 
two when the puissant Gaul desires them to flap 
and quack. 

When the wild birds come down to this 
menagerie anything from two ounces to half a 
pound of shot is plugged into their unsuspecting 
ranks at short range. I have seen it done behind 
the Pas de Calais and it is not a diverting 
business. In any case, live decoys are illegal 
in this country. , 

The Arabs made, and sell, the most 
excellent wooden decoy ducks and each year 
on the great lakes of the Nile delta, on Lake 
Karoun, on the 
Tel-el-Kebir, on the Ambassador’s shoot at 
Ekiad, and on the King of Egypt’s lake at 
Dahshur, thousands of duck are shot over 
wooden decoys which you can buy in Cairo for 
the equivalent of sixpence or a shilling a-piece. 

I have an abiding memory of a very pretty, 
but by no means notable, bag of a hundred and 
eighty-one duck, made one morning. before 
breakfast by a local Pasha and myself on Dr. 
Fuad Sultan Bey’s lakes at Ayart, when we 
sent Bedouin on racing camels to stir up the 
ducks on surrounding lakes in the desert. They 
came pouring into our decoys, lured still farther 
by bamboo quackers—also made by Arabs 
and infinitely superior: to any shop-sold duck 
call I have yet come across in this country. 

Live call-ducks are excellent when they 
can be obtained, but to make a success of the 
they should be confined within a_ wired- 
enclosure about 15 to 25 feet long and, say, 
four feet high, half of which extends into t 
water and half on to the land, with a small duc 
house in one corner into which they can retre:* 
It is wise to wire over the top as well as t 
sides, as the birds are then comparatively se ¢ 
from thieving boys as well as prowling fox 
The brown variety are the best, as they seem 
quack the loudest and the longest ! 

Americans are the world’s experts in usi 
decoy: ducks, both live and inanimate. M 
of them use solid, wooden decoys. Canvas a: 
rubber decoys are a snare and a trap. They r 
and pitch in a most un-duck-like manner, a :< 
easily punctured and altogether to be d - 
regarded. The Americans make a “head-an :- 
shoulders’? decoy, mounted on a stick, seve! 
of which they set out in herbage by the wai 
side. From a distance it looks as though 
number of ducks are hunting the herbage i 
snails and grubs. There is, indeed, an enchat. - 
ing diversity of their models—ducks sleepii % 
with their heads on their backs, ducks turnii! 
to left and right, ducks looking straight ahea , 
ducks contemplating the water as though abo: 
to dive and even a redhead decoy whose winss 
are made to flap. But I believe that or 
merely scared the ducks away. 

Years ago, Mr. Joel Barber, who hes 
probably the world’s finest collection of decoy 
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WOODEN DECOY DUCKS 
b: ls, wrote a book about them, called Wild 
Fl Decoys. It was published in New York 


b) you can sometimes buy it in this country. 

The best story of early American decoys 
ti ay mind is that delightfully artless tale told 
in \ scarce volume called Sporting Scenes and 
S dry Sketches, published by J. Cypress, Jr., 
n New York, in 1842. In a chapter headed, 
A Week At The Five Islands, he tells this 
t y in the words of an early American long- 
sh -e gunner, much of whose idiom, by the way, 
is rectly traceable to East Anglian dialect, as, 
in ed, is so much of the American language : 

‘Why, y’ see, th’old man was one 0’ th’ 
fir settlers that come down from M’sschus'’tts, 
arn he tuk a small farm on shears down to 
Fc neck, and he’d everything fixed accorden. 


Fao —PBDBPBAAAAAAMAUAMA1— 


| AVE FORGOTTEN SO MANY PEOPLE AND 
THINGS 

/AVE forgotten so many people and things 

ith lovely names, 

Fe sts and processions, churches, 
kings, 

Sv ivelings and dames, 

Sevs, cities, bells, stone gatewavs, 
scents, 

Pioud ships and proudly tiled monuments. 


queens and 


sounds and 


I have forgotten them, have spilt and lost 

Their lovely lees, 

Things I have striven for, striven to the uttermost, 
I have forgotten these; 

I have forgotten theiy lovely names that were 

Like silver, amethyst, gold, honey and-mvyrrh. 


But I remember clearly—since I must— 
One small sad thing: 

A blackbird lying in the bright hard dust 
Of a day in spring, 

His ebon wing forgetful of the sky; 

I shall remember that until I die. 


AGNES GROZIER HERBERTSON. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAMN 


The most of his time, hows’m’ver, he spent in 
the bay, clammen and sich like. He was putty 
tol’r’bl’ smart with a gun, too, and he was the 
first man that made wooden stools (decoys) for 
ducks, 

“So he was out bright and arely one 
morn’n—he’d laid out all night likely—and he’s 
his stool sot out on th’ n’r-east side 0’ a hassack 
off Wanza’s Flat—the place tuk its name from 
grt gr’ndf’th’r—th’ wind bein’ from the so’- 
West princip’ly; and he lay in his skiff in the 
hassack, putty well hid, for’t was in th’ fall o’ 
the year, and the sedge was smart and high. 
Well, jest arter day’s fairly broke, and the faawl 
begun to stir, he reckoned he heer’d a kind o’ 
splashen in the water, like geese pick’n and 
wash’n themselves. So he peeked through the 
grass, softly, to see where the flock was; but, 
‘stad 0’ geese, he see a queer looken old feller 
Wwacen ‘long on the edge o’ th’ flat, jest by th’ 
ch inel, benden low down, with a bow and arr 
in iis hands, all fixed, ready to shoot, and his 


ev. upon gr’t gr’ndf’th’r’s stool. 
“ “That feller thinks my stool’s faawl,’ 
sa’. the old man to himself, softly, ‘cause he 


x) -cted the fell’r was an Ingen, and there 
we 1't no tellen whether he was friendly or not, 
In .em times. So he sot still and watched. The 
bo and arr kept goen:on, and to rights it 
—ped. Then the feller what had it, ris up, 
an. pulled string, and let slip. Slap went the 


Ss 


ps 
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DRAKE (left) AND DUCK 


arr, strut into one o’ gr’t gr’ndf’th’r’s broadbills, 
and stuck fast, shaken. The old man sniggled 
as he see th’ other feller pull, and then jump 
and splash thro’ th’ water to pick up his game, 
but he said nothen. 

‘Well, the merman,—as it turned out to 
be,—got to th’ stool, and he seemed most won’ rf’l| 
s’prized th’ birds didn’t get up and fly, and then 
he tuk up the b’rdb’ll and pulled out his arr, 
and turned the stool ov’r and ov’r, and smelt 
it, and grinned, and seemed quite uneasy to 
make out what ‘twas. Then he tuk up nother 
one, and he turned ’em putty much all ov’r, 
and tore their anchors loose. 

“Gr’t gr’ndf’th’r wa’n’t a bit skeered, and 
he didn’t like this much, but he didn’t want to 
git into a passion with an Ingen, for they’re full 
o’ fight, and he loved peace; and besides he 
didn’t want to take no dis-dvantage of ’im, and 
he’d two guns loaded in th’ skiff, and th’ other 
feller hadn’t only a bow and arr, and the old 
man hoped he’d clear out soon. It wa’n’t to be, 
hows’mver, that the old man shouldn’t get 
int’ a scrape; for what’s the feller with the bow 
and arr do, arter consideren and smellen a 
smart and long spell, but pick up the whole 
stool—every one on ’em—and sling ’em ov’r’s 
shoulder, and begin to make tracks ! 
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““Gr’t gr’ndf’th’s couldn’t stand that err. 
So he sung out to him, putty loud and sharp, to 
lay down them stools, and he shoved the skiff 
out the hassack, and then he see plain enough 
it was a merm’n. Then the old man was a little 
started, I expect. Hows’m’ver, he shoved right 
up to him, and got his old muskets ready. Well, 
the merm’n turned round, and sich another 
looken mortal man gr’t gr’ndf’th’r said he never 
did see. He’d big bushy hair all ov’r ‘im, and 
big whiskers, and his eyes was green and small’s 
a mushrat’s, and where the flesh was, he was 
ruther scaly-like. 

“He hadn’t stich clothes ont’ ’m, but the 
water was up to’s waist, and kivered ’im up so 
that gr’t gr’ndf’th’r couldn’t see the biggest part 
on im. 

‘‘Soon’t the old man got down jawen, the 
merm’n he begun to talk out the darndest talk 
vou ever heerd. I disremember ’xactly, but I 
b’lieve “twas somethin’ like ‘norgus porgus 
carry-Yorkus,’ and all sich stuff. Ephr’m 
Salem, the school-master, used to reckon ’twas 
Lating, and meant somethin’ "bout takin’ load 
o’ porgees down to York; other some said ‘twas 
Dutch; but I can’t say. 

“Well, the old man let him talk his talk 
out, and then he took his turn. Says the old 
man says he, ‘it ant respect’ble, ‘tant honest, 
mister merm’n, to hook other people’s property. 
Them’s my stools,’ says he. ‘Ye lie,’ says the 
merm’n—speakin’ so gr’t gr’ndf’th’r could hear 
’m plain enough when he cum to the pint; —‘he 
lie,’ says he, ‘I jest now shot ’em.’ 

“*Shot ’em, you b.. .’ says the old man, 
gittin’ mad; ‘shot ’em? Them’s wooden stools, 
what I made myself and anchored ’em here 
last night.’ 

“*That’s ‘nother,’ says the merm’n; ‘ye 
blackguard, they’re only dead ducks spetrer- 
fried, and turned into white oak.’ ” 

Which, you will agree, is very pretty hocus- 
pocus story and, I should think, quite enough 
for to-day. 






THE CHAMPIONSHIP 


A Golf Commentary by 


AM writing this in the train from Liverpool, 
I with my head still spinning from the last day 

of the Open Championship at Hoylake. 
Never was there a championship which made the 
onlooker so doubtful whether he was on his head 
or his heels. I have still vivid memories of 
Sandwich in 1911, when Vardon and Massy tied 
and there were seven or eight others right in the 
hunt, and life was so hectic that I sat writing 
under the lee of a sandhill. But that year was 
child’s play to this one. With four men tying 
for the lead, with a round to go, and half a dozen 
others hard on their heels, it seemed hopeless to 
watch any one in particular. There was a 
temptation to stay stunned and helpless in the 
clubhous2, listening to rumours and waiting 
for scores. Then, suddenly, the situation was 
clarified. When Daly had holed his long putt 
for three to get a stroke in front of Horne, and 
the wind began to blow hard, there was a general 
impression that the championship was all 
over. 

As news began to come back that impres- 
sion hardened into a certainty. Cotton wanted 
a 36 home to tie, and he had started back with 
a six; that killed him. Adams, after a wonderful 
seven holes, had hooked out of bounds at the 
eighth, and there was another corpse. 
Stranahan, we heard, and for once in a while 
what we heard was true, wanted a 33 home to 
tie, and with the wind blowing as it was that 
seemed a sheer impossibility. ‘It’s not on,”’ 
simply remarked one distinguished ex-cham- 
pion; neither, humanly speaking, was it. And 
yet Stranahan came to the 17th tee with a 
four and a three to tie, and he did a five and 
a three, taking three putts on the 17th green. 
That homeward round of his was beyond all 
doubt the greatest thing in the championship. 
Taking all the conditions into consideration, it 
seemed to me then, and now that I have had 
a night to sleep over it, it seems to me still, one 
of the greatest things in golf. Stranahan came 
within inches of achieving what every com- 
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petent judge of golf believed to be utterly 
impossible. 

Our new champion, Fred Daly, has been 
there or thereabouts several times since the war. 
In his own country he beat a field of truly for- 
midable invaders in the Open Irish Champion- 
ship with a particularly fine score. But, just 
because we do not see him here very often and 
our professionals are constantly in the public 
eve in a long round of tournaments, we have 
been too apt to forget Dalv, until he, once again, 
forces himself upon our attention. So it was 
this time. 

Despite his first round of 73, we had for- 
gotten him again until we heard that he was 
“burning up the course”’ and, barring accidents, 
was going to hold a commanding lead. It was 
unpardonably stupid of us, but it is an error not 
to be repeated. It will be a long while before we 
forget Dalv again. 

The new champion is well armed at all 
points. He has a fine, round, well-controlled 
swing; he can drive as far as the next man, and 
as far as anybody needs; he is eminently sound 
in his long iron shots, but on this occasion, at 
least, I think the strongest part of his game was 
his pitching and putting. He was boiling down 
three shots into two in what we have come to 
deem an American manner. 


It is easy to invent crises that are not 
critical and turning-points on which nothing 
turns. Nobody can ever prove that the too- 


imaginative onlooker was wrong. Nevertheless 
I make so bold as to assert that I saw the two 
most critical holes in Daly’s four rounds. It 
was, in fact, one hole played twice, the short 
13th, the Rushes, in his third and fourth rounds. 
The first time, when he certainly ought to have 
got a three and took four, the hole nearly broke 
him; the second time he deserved no better 
than a four and got a three, which sent him for- 
ward to victory. In the third round, he played 
a good tee shot but took three putts, anda round 
that had looked like a 75 or even 74 turned into 
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a 78, which, if not positively disastrous, was not 
at all helpful. In the fourth round he made a 
very weak tee shot and a thoroughly bad second, 
very nearly off the socket. And then he holed 
a 15-yard putt. That was a lucky hole, but he 
used his luck splendidly, and that is the way to 
win championships. 

I despair of mentioning the other players 
who distinguished themselves. Horne played 
beautifully on the last day. His last putt 
seemed certain to go in for a three, and if it had 
dropped and Daly had been faced by his putt, 
not to lead but to tie—however, there is no end 
to such speculation. Since Horne won the first 
big tournament after the war, the News of the 
World, and came suddenly into prominence, 
he has been just a little disappointing, but the 
golf was always in him, and now he has again 
done himself justice. It was pleasant to see 
Burton once more in form and near the top of 
the list. Ward was again a model of consistency. 
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Shankland had a last round so brilliant that if he 
could have kept going over those last five tre- 
mendous holes, he would have been champion. 
Bulla, after hanging a deadly millstone round 
his neck with a 44 to the turn on the first day, 
made a brave and sustained spurt, hard to 
overpraise. Arthur Lees showed again how 
sound and good he is. Cotton and von Nida 
were both, judged by their own standards, 
not quite as good as had been expected, and 
there I must stop the catalogue. 

Hoylake was fully as stern a test of golf as 
the most ruthless spectator could have wished. 
How stern is best shown, I think, by the fact 
that nearly all the leaders had one bad round, 
or something like it. The last five holes were 
so severe that sooner or later the very best must 
lapse into a row of fives there, to say nothing of 
an occasional six. The carries from the tees 
were very long (it gave an ordinary short driver 
a feeling of utter impotence even to look at 
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them), and the rough was thick and fierce, 
Taking it all round, I think it was the tough 
course I have ever seen, and it was a good thi: g 
on the whole, that the weather was so ki 
A real Hoylake wind might have been i 
murderously exciting, though I admit I now a 
then wished for it. The course was a mira 
of greenkeeping; greens and fairway were alm 
incredibly smooth and velvety; if there wa: 
weed it must have felt very lonely. Bridges i 
genius among greenkeepers, and his whole st 
must have worked like Trojans to produce su 
perfection. At the Royal Liverpool Golf Ci 
everything goes like clockwork, and Mr. G 
Farrar, the present secretary, is in the b 
tradition. 
Finally, very great praise is due 

Arrowe Park, the first municipal course 
England to house the qualifying roun 


Nobody could have worked harder nor manag 
things better than did the officials there. 
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PARTRIDGES’ ATTACK 
ON A DOG 


1kk,—Shortly after reading Mr. 

Hudson's account in COUNTRY LIFE 
of June 20 of a blackbird chasing a 
cat, I witnessed something even more 
spectacular. 

A friend and I were passing 
through a field bordering a hay crop 
to inspect some cattle, with my 
spaniel some 15 yards ahead, when 
there was a great commotion. The 
dog had walked into a brood of very 
young partridges with their parents 
Both adult birds attacked him vigor- 
ously, and one actually stood on his 
back for a second and the other not 
a foot away from his head, both 
pecking, flapping and chattering con- 
tinuously. This lasted for some 
seconds, and the bewildered dog ran 
towards us with the birds maintaining 
pressure until within a few feet of us. 
We withdrew, and observed the par- 
ents shepherd the young through the 
hedge and well into the long grass 
before they became silent.—F. G. 
CHERRY, Elmcroft, Hawthorn Drive, 
Evington, Leicestershire. 


THE PARCELLING OF THE 
LOT MEADOWS 


Srtr,—In his fascinating article about 
the Dixton painting of the inter- 
twining of work and play at the hay 
harvest (June 27), Mr. Oswald gives 
parallels to the enlivening scenes from 
Bampton, Oxfordshire, Warkworth, 
Northamptonshire, and Laxton, Not- 
tinghamshire. May I add another 

from Yarnton in Oxfordshire? This 
village had the good fortune to escape 
enclosure, which enabled me to make 
a personal investigation into the relics 
of the ceremony of apportioning the 
lot meadows there. An account of it 


THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPS’ 


JACK-IN- THE-GREEN 


appears in Mrs. Stapledon’s Three 
Oxfordshive Parishes and in my book, 
Men of Earth. 

An old labourer took me over the 
meadow in 1943 and told me what 
happened when the lots were drawn, 
and his information was valuable 
because he himself had taken part in 
the ritual. Begbroke, Water Eaton 
and Yarnton elected between them 
a meadsman who held a bag contain- 
ing thirteen coloured balls corres- 
ponding with the tydals or tythals of 
the strips, and each lot had its own 
name. When the lots were drawn, 
runners marked the  treadways 
between them by shuffling across the 
grass from fixed stakes, an acre repre- 
senting a lot, a hoboker half a lot, and 
a yard (the old English yardland) 
a quarter of a lot. 

The first mead (Oxhay) was 
scythed on the first Monday after old 
St. Peter’s Day, West Mead on the 
following Monday, and Pixey on the 
Monday after that. When the lots 
were cast, each owner ‘made his 
pitch”’ with his scythe, mowing round 
the stake or pile of stones that was his 
boundary mark. The rest of the day 
was a festival, with dancing, beer and 
races for tobacco and red petticoats. 

The extreme antiquity of this 
communal merry-making (a word the 
old man actually used) is illustrated by 
a most delightful detail of the festivi- 
ties. This was the making of a garland 
of the finest grasses on the lot meadows 
and the placing of it in the church, a 
wonderful example of the peaceful in- 
terpenetration of pagan and Christian 
folk-custom. The celebrants also 
plucked the yellow flowers of woad, 
which was once extensively grown at 
Yarnton, and put them in_ their 
buttonholes and round their girls’ 
necks. 


IN 18th- 


CENTURY LONDON 


See letter: Jack-in-the-Green Cartoon 


RESPON 


MODERN 


DENCE 


ARCHITECTURE AT BRUSSELS 


See letter : In Contemporary Brussels 


There is no merry-making at 
Yarnton now, one of the reasons being 
that a bypass was driven through the 
heart of the lot meadows, and only the 
small acreage of West Mead remained 
when I was at Yarnton. The old man 
was the last representative of an entire 
rural civilisation whose interwoven 
pattern of work and play was based 
upon peasant ownership..-H. J. 
MASSINGHAM, FReddings, Long Crendon, 
Buckinghamshire. 


JACK-IN-THE-GREEN 
CARTOON 


S1r,—With reference to recent corres- 
pondence about  Jack-in-the-Green 
and his association .with chimney- 
sweeps, you may care to see the 
enclosed cartoon of chimney-sweeps 
dancing round him in London in the 
18th century. 

I have been unable, incidentally, 
to trace the author of this cartoon. 
Perhaps one of your readers can help. 
—ANTIQUARIAN, Hampshire. 


IN CONTEMPORARY 
BRUSSELS 


S1R,—Ycur readers may be interested 
to see two examples of modern archi- 
tecture in Brussels which have an 
impressive effect when viewed, as in 
this photograph, across one of the 
Etangs d’Ixelles. The building on the 
right is the Belgian Broadcasting 
House; to the left of it and farther 
back is a block of flats that houses the 
radio staff. Much modern architecture 
in its horizontal emphasis and its treat- 
ment of elevations as a series of 
superimposed decks acknowledges its 
debt openly or unconsciously to the 
ocean-going liner; and it is perhaps 


significant that many of these land- 
leviathans look most effective when 
viewed beyond a foreground of wate 
on which they may appear to 
floating. Whether this is fancy or no 
these Brussels buildings gain mu 
from their setting.—CLIvE LAMBE! 
London, S.W.1. 


LINKS WITH WILTON’S 
PALLADIAN BRIDGE 


Sir,—The discovery by Lord Herb 
in Lord Pembroke’s House Bo 
1733-49, at Wilton, Wiltshire, of t 
name of Roger Morris as the desig: 
of the Palladian Bridge and of Ji 
Devall as its mason, and of the initi 
and date 1737 on one of the keysto: 
of the bridge, recorded in Mr. Chris 
pher Hussey’s letter in Country Li 
of June 20, is an event of very Cc 
siderable historical and architectu 
importance. It definitely confit 
Morris as the author of the fam: 
bridge as well as of other buildings 
distinction, notably Marble H 
Twickenham, and White Lodge, Ric 
mond Park, hitherto generally att 
buted to his patron, Henry, ninth E 
of Pembroke, a distinguished amat« 
architect. 

Thanks to Mr. Hussey’s letter a 
the correspondence in Country LI 
of February 25, March 27, and April 
1944, Roger Morris emerges from coi 
parative obscurity to the position 
one of the most eminent architects 
the second quarter of the 18th centur 

The quotation that Mr. Husse, 
gives from Lord Pembroke’s House 
Book for the payment on October <, 
1737—‘‘ To John Devall, stone mason, 
in full 103.0.0’’—is followed by a grea 
deal of interesting information 
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THE JACOBEAN GATEWAY OF A 


DERBYSHIRE FARM 


See letter: Imposing Farm Entrance 


icerning the Devall family, stone- 
isons, of Isleworth, Middlesex, from 
9rmation supplied to him by Mr. 
M. Colvin. From this one learns 
it two stonemasons of that name 
re buried in St. John’s Church, 
eworth (John the elder, who was 
rn in 1701 and died in 1774, and 
hn the younger, who was born in 
708 and died in 1794), and that two 
hn Devalls were Masters of the 
lasons’ Company of London, the one 
in 1760, the other in 1784. 
In a letter in Country LIFE 
\pril 27, 1945) Mr. Colvin pointed out 
that among the group of fifteen 
persons, including Henry _ Keene, 
hown in a large conversation piece by 
Robert Pyle as assembled in 1760 in 
the Guildhall, High Wycombe (built 


DETAIL OF CONVERSATION 
PIECE BY R. PYLE (1760), WITH 
PRESUMED PORTRAIT OF 
STONEMASON JOHN DEVALL 


Sve letter: Links with Wilton’s Palladian Bridge 
(Page 136) 


by Keene at Lord Shelburne’s expense) 
robably to celebrate its opening, 
vo—Thomas Gayfere and George 
lercer—were Masters of the Masons’ 
mpany, respectively in 1763 and 
/73. 

The picture was burned in a fire 
Buxted Park, Sussex, in 1940, but an 
isting photograph of it shows the 
me of each member of the company 
.inted beneath him in the'foreground ; 
din his recent letter Mr. Hussey adds 
Suggestion by Mr. Colvin that the 
‘ure named “ John Devet,’’ shown 
th his elbow on the back of Lord 
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Shelburne’s chair in the 
detail illustrated in the 
accompanying photo- 
graph, may be a mis- 
reading for John Devall. 

He is unlikely, how- 
ever, by his apparent 
age, to have been the 
mason of the Palladian 
Bridge at Wilton in 1737, 
though he may be one of 
the two John Devalls 
who were Masters of the 
Masons’ Company in 
1760 and 1784.— 
H. CLIFFORD SMITH, 25, 
Campden Grove, London, 
W.8. : 


IMPOSING FARM 
ENTRANCE 


Sir,—Not many farm- 
houses, I imagine, can 
boast such an imposing 
gateway as the one de- 
picted in my photograph. 
It is the Jacobean 
entrance to Bradshaw 
Hall Farm at Chapel-en- 
le-Frith, Derbyshire, and 
has carved upon it the 
arms of Francis Brad- 
shaw, with the date 1620. 
—R. Rawtinson, Rock 
Bank,Whaley Bridge, near 
Stockport, Lancashire. 


A LOST MANX 
MACE 


Sir,—The appearance in the recent 
Antique Dealers’ Fair at Grosvenor 
House, London, of an_ interesting 
table with legs fashioned after the form 
of the Three Legs of Man prompts me 
to seek your assistance in our search 
for the lost 18th-century mace of the 
Manx House of Keys, which was also 
remarkable for the ingenious use of the 
Three Legs emblem. 

The mace was designed in 1784 
by the then Governor (General 
Edward Smith) and the Clerk of the 
Rolls (John Quayle, Esq., of Bridge 
House, Castletown). The latter's 
eldest son, Captain George Quayle 
(himself a leading member of the 
House of Keys), ‘“‘ was set to work, and 
really executed the [wooden] Model 
very ingeniously, particularly the 
Legs, which answered to an Hair, and 
painted in proper colours. When the 
whole was put together, turn it any 
way, Quocunque Jesseris Stabit’’—the 
motto of the Three Legs arms—“ was 
verefyed to the Greatest nicity.”’ 

A contemporary letter preserved 
in the Manx Museum gives further 
details of the design of the mace. “‘On 
the top of the Shank or Handle, and 
beneath the Orb, to have 3 Legs pro- 
jecting horizontally, so that when it 
is laid on the Table it will rest upon 
the End of the Shank, and upon one 
Foot, and one Knee. Never could the 
Quocunque jesservis Stabit be more 
applicable, or better applyed. .. . The 
Orb is to be divided into three equal 
compartments, The one for the 
national and the second for the Donors 
Arms, The third to bear an Inscription 
proper for the Occasion; on the Top 
the Royal Crown... . Let the K. take 
the Hint, and reflect that the crown 
may expect support from the Three 
Leggs of Mann !” 

Another letter in the Manx 
Museum shows that the mace was 
executed in silver by ‘‘ White in Oat 
Lane, Cheapside,’’ at a cost of £57. It 
reached the island in safety, and by 
April 4, 1785, was received at Balla- 
moore, Patrick, the home of Sir George 
Moore, who was to present it to the 
House of Keys, of which he had been 
Speaker for nearly twenty years. Sir 
George’s grandson, writing from Lon- 
don, considered it “beyond Compari- 
son the most completely elegant piece 
of workmanship I have ever seen and 
will do lasting Honor not only to the 
House of Keys but to the Island at 
large. .. . For many Generations may 
they continue to enjoy it, and may no 
future Cromwell wrest from them their 
Ensign of their Dignity and Power !”’ 
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In the event, the venerable House 
of Keys successfully weathered the 
storms of contemporary politics; but 
as yet all our enquiries have notelicited 
a shred of information concerning the 
subsequent history of their unique 
silver mace.—Basit R. S. MEGaw, 
Director, The Manx Museum and 
Art Gallery, Douglas, Isle of Man, 


STEEP ASCENT 

From Lady Ingram. 

S1rR,—You may care to see the enclosed 
photograph of a staircase in an old 
house in Visby, on the Island of 
Gottland, Sweden. The steps are 
almost as steep as a ladder and have 
a tread of only a few inches.—HIiILpa 
INGRAM, Driffield Manor, Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire. 


A MORRIS DANCE 
WINDOW 


Sir,—Mr. Arthur Oswald’s charming 
article Hay Harvest, in CouNTRY LIFE 
of June 27, shows the morris dance as 
it was revived at the Restoration. 
Together with the May dances, it had 
been abolished by the Puritans, and 
although restored on the accession of 
Charles II it degenerated in character 
and declined. 

The medieval morris was very 
different from, and far superior in 
technique to, the restored edition. 
Originally the dance was acting 
combined with dancing to music. 
Effect was given by the graceful 
moving of hands and feet as in modern 
ballet. The waving of handkerchiefs, 
as done in modern morris, would have 
been considered very degenerate by 
the purists, who relied entirely on 
acting. 

A feature of the medieval morris 
dancers were the bells, which orna- 
mented the garments of the dancers 
and were tuned to different notes so 
as to sound in harmony, like the old 
sets of farm-horse bells. 

Readers of COUNTRY 
LIFE will know of the 
ancient window at 
Betley, Staffordshire, de- 
picting morris dancers. 
I enclose a print of it as 
seems to date the figures 
portrayed to the “‘end 
of the first part of King 
Henry IV” (1399-1413). 
The figures in the print 
represent: dancers, Friar 
Tuck, the May Queen,the 
pipe-drummer, the jester, 
and the hobby horse— 
one of the _ principal 
characters of the dance. 

It would be inter- 
esting to see the original 
dance revived. It might 
be difficult to get the 
bells, though they could 
be made and they canstill 
be picked up occasionally 
in junk shops, where 
they are wrongly des- 
cribed as  pack-horse 
bells. They are about 
the size of walnuts.— 
A. G. WADE (Major), 
Ash Cottage, Bentley, 
Hampshive. 


400-YEAR-OLD 

HORSE RACE 
S1r,—Which is the oldest 
horse race still being run 


in England? I would 
suggest that it is the 


Yorkshire “Derby,” 
which has been run every 
year for more than four 
hundred years over a 
course on the edge of the 
Yorkshire wolds and is 
known, apart from the 
above title, as the Kip- 
lingcover Races. 

When the race was 
founded, a sum of money 
was left to provide the 
annual prize-money for 
the winner, the runner- 
up always to take the 





A STAIRCASE IN AN OLD 
SWEDISH HOUSE 


See letter » Steep Ascent 


stake money. Certain conditions were 
attached to the running of the race. 
It was to be run without fail every 
year on the third Thursday in March, 


and commenced between noon and 
1 p.m. When one remembers the 
types of third Thursday in March 


that we have experienced even in the 
last decade I think it will be agreed 
that the fact that this race has been 
run every year for more than four 
hundred years is quite an achievement 

This year the course, which is a 
pretty gruelling one even under 
favourable conditions, was covered in 
parts by snowdrifts three or four feet 
deep. The race had to go on despite 
this. One stalwart farmer on an extra 
tough carthorse entered for it. Three 
assistants with shovels helped his slow 
progress over the course, and despite 
the appalling track conditions he com- 
pleted the distance. 

The first prize is a sum just over 





MORRIS DANCERS DEPICTED IN A 
STAFFORDSHIRE WINDOW 


See letter. A Morris Dance Window 
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A 17th-CENTURY ALTAR FRONTAL AT HOLLINGBOURN, 


KENT. 


(Right) A DETAIL OF THE EMBROIDERY 


See letter: A lith-century Altar Frontal 


£6, the annual interest on the original 
money. The second prize, however, 
which is the stake money, is almost 
always, except when there is only one 
runner, more than the first prize. The 
stake money is £4 a horse, so that with 
a field of five the second prize is £20. 
This race is always run in a true 
sporting spirit, and is always a great 
source of local interest whether there 
be eight runners and a warm spring 
day, or just a worthy carthorse plod- 
ding along with its rider through deep 
snow, preserving a four-hundred-year- 
old tradition.—J. F. HoLpriGE, 56, 
Hertingfordbury Road, Hertford. 


FOR SNARING RATS 
S1r,—The destruction of rats by use 
of a “‘bender snare’ is common in 
most counties, especially in the south 
of England, the apparatus used con- 
sisting of a ‘‘bender stick’’ with a 
piece of string fastened on to a bit of 
wood with snare attached. A deep- 
cut notch at the lower end of the bit of 
wood catches into a notch on top of 
a strong peg driven into the ground 
to hold it at the rat run. 

I should like to suggest a more 
simple and better method, as shown 
in my photographs, by the use of 
a piece of baling wire (as used for 
baling straw) twisted into a right- 
angle, 1 4% ins. by 14 ins. with the rat 
snare neatly on the end of it. The 
snare is 24% ins. by 1% ins., which 
allows the head of the rat to enter, 
but not the body. 

The advantage of this method is 
(1) The apparatus is easier to make 
and lies better. (2) It is very deadly 
and almost invisible, especially where 
set just in the grass edge of a run out 
of a hedgeside or in open runs at 
ricks. (3) One can carry a pocketful 
of the right-angle pieces and set one 
up where desired. 


The baling wire can be twisted 
by hand into the right-angle shown, 
or one can use a small pair of pliers 
to pull the wire tight in making 
the small loop at the angle. Care 
should be taken, in making the 
twist, that the loop at the right-angle 
is a good flat one, in order that it may 
catch easily in the notch of the peg 
driven into the ground. The bender 
stick should be 3 ft. 6 ins. from the 
notched peg in the ground and 4 ft. 
long out of ground. This length 
enables a rat caught to be swung 
nicely clear of the ground where it is 
unable to get hold of the bender and 
bite the string. 

A keeper in the Test Valley caught 
441 rats, 1 stoat and 4 field-mice, from 
February 1 to April 9, and writes : 
‘““A great improvement on the old 
method of snaring, much quicker to 
make up.’’—M. Porta, Holywell, 
Swanmore, Southampton, Hampshire. 


A 17th-CENTURY ALTAR 
FRONTAL 


Sir,—Although 300 years old, the 
altar frontal shown in my photographs 
is still used at the great festivals at 
Hollingbourn, Kent. It was worked 
by the two daughters of Sir John 


Culpeper, and is superbly figured in 


colour with pomegranates and grapes 
in gold thread on purple velvet. Faces 
of cherubs between gold wings form 
a border. 

For some time the actual needle 
used by the Culpepers was still in 


ts A = Peas bi gate 


A PEG AND RUNNING SNARE 
USED FOR SNARING RATS. 
(Left) THE SNARE SET AND (right) 
WITH THE VICTIM CAUGHT 


See letter: For Snaring Rats 
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position, but it has now disappeared. 
—C. T. SpuURLING (Rev.), The Rectory, 
Otham, near Maidstone, Kent. 


‘‘AS BLIND AS A BAT’”’’ 
Sir,—Having watched a number of 
bats in a mess garden in India recently, 
I am beginning to wonder whether 
they are as blind as they are reputed 
to be. 

Above the lawn a number of 
lights are suspended under which 
moths conglomerated as it became 
dark. Then one or two bats arrived, 
and in a few moments about twenty 
were visible. Within five minutes all 
the moths had been swooped on and 
eaten. When bats missed, as they did 


now and again, they swung round 
rapidly and persevered until the moth 
was caught. 

Are bats, therefore, really as 
blind as people make out, and when 
did the tag ‘“‘as blind as a bat”’ come 
into being ?—D. A. SHIRLEY (Lieut.), 
2nd Bn. The Black Watch (RHR), 
Peshawar, N.W.F.P., India Command. 

[Bats have good eyes and are 
definitely not blind, but experiments 
show that they do not depend on 
their eyes alone when flying in a poor 
light. It is believed that the great 
ears of the long-eared bat and the 
leaf-like appendages on the faces of 
the horse-shoe bats, etc., act as 
sensory organs and enable the animals 
to feel air currents reflected from 
objects before them. Bats can fly as 
well in a good light as a poor one and 
are not “‘blinded”’ by sunlight. 

The use of their supposed blind- 
ness as a simile goes back in English 
literature at least as far as the begin- 
ning of the 17th century.—Ep.] 


A GALLANT THRUSH 
S1r,—On a recent visit to some friends 
near Thetford, Norfolk, I found a 
thrush sitting on her nest on the top of 
a tree stump about 3 feet from the 
ground in the open. 


It was about 3 p.m. (G.M.T.) an 
the heat was considerable. The hei 
was sitting with her beak slightly ope: 
and beside her stood the cock wit! 
his left wing slightly extended t 
shield his mate from the rays of th 
sun. 

I remember seeing a photograp! 
of a golden eagle shielding her youn; 
from the sun, but I have never befor 
seen a bird shielding his mate.—M 
BaRuE (Lt.-Col.), May Place, Queei 
Street, Southwold, Suffolk. 

[Birds regularly shield their youn; 
from the sun in very hot weather, bu 
such gallantry as that described b: 
our correspondent, though not unique 
seems to be a good deal rarer.—ED. |] 


aS. > = 
“A FASCIST FOLLY ’”’ 


S1r,—For a number of reasons your 
issue of May 9 has only just reached 
me. Yet I hope it will not seem too 
late to make a few comments on 
Lt.-Colonel More’s article A Fascist 
Folly: the Castle at Rhodes. Without in 
any way wishing to laud Fascism, | 
feel that the construction of this build 
ing should meet with praise rather than 
the somewhat scathing condemnation 
that is accorded to it in the article. 

In the first place, I cannot accept 
the term folly as one of cynical abuse. 
In the age that saw their birth the 
follies that were set up were invariably 
delightful and often extremely beauti- 
ful. More recently, changing condi- 
tions have put a stop to thei: 
construction, but that is no reason to 
decry them. And so far as the castle at 
Rhodes is concerned, there is no deny 
ing that the building is impressive, 
finely proportioned, and completel: 
in keeping with its surroundings. 

In the second place, Lt.-Colon: 
More goes on to underline the imprac 
ticable nature of much of the interior. 
If the castle were to be regarded as 
folly, this would hardly be vali 
criticism. But if on the other hand | 
is regarded as what it was intended t 
be, a Governor’s palace for entertain 
ment, and a centralised administra 
tive bureau, perhaps also a museum, 1 
is questionable whether Lt.-Colon 
More’s opinion is justified. Th 
exterior plan is the outcome of lon 
and careful historical study, and, a 
stated above, is in complete keepin 
with the surroundings; the courtyar 
is well proportioned and extremel) 
impressive, and many of the receptio 
rooms are undoubtedly fine. Th 
method of construction, with it 
masonry vaults in place of woode 
flooring, is again traditional, and i 
ideally suited to the hot climate of : 
Mediterranean summer, producing 
delightfully cool and reposeful serie 
of rooms. And even if all the interio 
decorations are not what one woul 
wish, that is a fault shared with 
numerous public structures elsewhere 
and it can, luckily, be comparatively 
easily remedied. 

(Continued on page 141) 
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By Appointment Antiquaries of 
Chinese Art to H.M. Queen Mary. 


JOHN SPARKS 


Chinese Works of Art 





A thin translucent jade dish, carved on both sides to represent a chrysanthemum 


flower. [8th Century. Diam. 6}’’ 


128, MOUNT STREET, W.1 


Telephone: GROSVENOR 2265 


GREGORY & Co. 


(Bruton Street) LTD. 
Established 1823 


27, Bruton Street, W.1 


a sy: [Pr 














Telegrams : 
Gregco, Wesdo, 
London 


Telephone : 
VA Yfair 
2066 





fine Queen Anne walnut wing chair covered in contemporary multi-coloured needlework 
on a cream ground, and sapphire blue silk velvet, fringed at base and ruched. 
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Porcelain vase brilliantly decorated in famille-verte 
enamels with three groups of fruit. 
K’ang-Hsi, 1662-1722. Height : 9} ins. 


5, 6, 7, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.| 
EST. 1772 


Tel. : Whitehall 5275 (4 lines) Cables: Spink, London 








BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. QUEEN MARY 





FINE ART DEALERS 


FRANK PARTRIDGE & SONS, wo. 





Walnut Tall-Backed Chair —c. 1688 


LONDON AND 


144, New Bond Street, W.!. Tel. : MAY 0834 


NEW YORK 


6 West 56th Street 
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1 Fine Regency Library Desk.  5ft. wide by 3ft. 


THE FRONT, WITH DRAWERS AND SHELVES FLANKING KNEEHOLE 


at 16 Grafton Street 
Fine Eighteenth century 
Furniture . Works of Art 


BLAIRMAN 


antiques 


REVERSE SHOWN. 


H. BLAIRMAN & SONS, LTD., 16 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
and at 12 MONTPELLIER PARADE, HARROGATE. 
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The sleepy River Bure, meandering through north-east Norfolk, 
is rich in reeds—still used for the dying art of reed-thatching—and 
rich in angling lore. At Horning a pike was seen with two partridges 
in his mouth. On Belaugh Broad a twenty-five pound pike was 
found with the tail of a four-pound eel through his gills, the hunter 
strangled by his prey. Whether you are out for pike or bream, 
roach or tench, the Bure—seen here at Stokesby—will 
give good sport; and a nylon monofilament cast will ICI 
give the confidence in your equipment that good sport 


deserves. 





S* 
SO aI EY a 
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NYLON KNOTS 


For attaching hook or fly to 
cast we recommend the 
two-circle turle knot. 


Wr 


\ fy 
NSZ 
NYLON MONOFILAMENT CASTS 





are sold by all Fishing Tackle Shops 
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“There's no sweeter tobacco comes from Virginia 


and no better brand than the ‘Three Castles” 
W. M. Thackeray—“ The Virginians” 


W. D. & H. O. Wills, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. TT218MM 














By Appointment, Watch and Clock makers to H.M. the King 


CHARLES FRODSHAM AND CO. LTD. 
Keto of South Melon oer 


~ 


6? Beauchamp ; - Wi Zz. 


TINY 





PRESENT ADDRESS - 173 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Telephone - KENsington 1073 











The pure strain 


of thorough 
craftsmanship is 
to be found in 


every pair of Norwell boots and shoes 
produced to-day. 
The ‘Man behind the Boot ’’ still upholds 
the hereditary standards laid down by the 
founder and in no circumstances 
will permit them to be altered. 
Thus you are assured of Norwell— 


Write to the ‘* Man behind the Boot "’ to-day * 


, Norwell so 


PERTH a, SCOTLAND 
BEHIND THE BOOT « 





‘TRUST THE MAN 

















Criticism of detail in the castle 
may, in fact, be justified, but the 
building as a whole is not to be 
scathingly condemned. Surely it 
denotes rather a sincere, sympathetic 
and scholarly interest in the past and 
future well-being of Rhodes. And this 
stands in striking contrast to the 
almost total neglect in which Fama- 
custa, the equally important and more 
or less contemporary city in Cyprus, 
lies. If anything like the care lavished 

Rhodes by the Italians had been 

»ven to this city of ruins, it would be 

ie of the most impressive medieval 
ynuments in Europe. 

Finally, if it is folly (in the literal 

ther than the architectural sense of 
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BIRDS IN A LONDON 
GARDEN 


Sir,—It may be of interest to your 
readers to know of birds seen in my 
London garden, which backs on to the 
reservoirs at Barnes. 

The following birds have nested 
and reared families this year : Black- 
bird, two nests; hedge-sparrow, two 
nests; thrush; robin; chaffinch; blue 
tit (in a nest-box); and, of course, 
house-sparrow. 

Other birds seen in the garden at 


SULLY 18, 1947 

none has nested there. | believe they 
must nest in some stables at the 
Ranelagh Club, which is just across 
the reservoirs from me. 

An interesting episode concerning 
the blue tits occurred during the heat 
wave. My wife telephoned to say that 
three half-fledged young birds had 
fallen from the nest-box on to the 
lawn, and, on my instructions, put 
them in a small basket lined with hay 
The parents at once continued feeding 
them, although the basket was left on 
the lawn. On arrival home the same 
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parents were feeding as usual and the 
three young were successfully fledged 
a week later.—L. LAwreEstTon CLARK, 
80, Castelnau, Barnes, S.W.13. 


PAINTED LADIES IN THE 
SCILLIES 


S1r,—Apropos of the letter (June 20 
about the large number of painted 
ladies in Co. Wicklow this year, these 
butterflies were plentiful in the Isles 
of Scilly during my stay there from 
June 3 to 9. We saw them on St 
Mary's, Tresco, Bryher and Samson 





- word) for a foreign power to build 
‘reat palace on tributary soil, many 
the finest buildings of the past 
yuld be condemned, and the British, 
builders of New Delhi, would hardly 
in a position to throw stones.— 
TaLBot Rice, Watson Gordon Pro- 
sor of Fine Art, The University, 
inburgh. 
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LiFe, March 29, 1946) identified certain 

little silver spoons with perforated bowls 
d barbed stems as mote skimmers. This has 
mmpted several readers to bring forward 
ernative theories as to the spoons’ use and 
o gin, some of which seem to be widely 
a-cepted. 

It was explained in Country LIFE that these 

orative articles of domestic silver were known 
18th-century Georgians as mote skimmers, 
tte being the old English word for a 
ninute solid particle of foreign matter in food 
or drink. The slender barbed or pointed stem 
was used for clearing the perforations at the 
entrance to the teapot spout and the shallow 
bowl for skimming the infusion after pouring 
into the cup. An example from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is illustrated here. 

Since then it has been noted that Francis 
Buckley quotes the London Gazette of 1697 as 
mentioning ‘“‘long or strainer tea-spoons with 
narrow pointed handles.’’ These were known as 
long tea-spoons throughout Queen Anne’s 
reign. At first they had the rat tail strengthen- 
ing the bowl and the perforations were @ircular. 
Saw-pierced bowls, lacking the rat tail, are 
indication of Georgian origin. Early examples 
were sold en suite with tea-spoons. Later a mote 
skimmer was fitted into a tea caddy together 
with a pair of small silver scoops. 

Some correspondents have been under the 
impression that these spoons were in use long 
before tea was introduced into England. The first 
consignment of tea for public sale arrived in 
London during 1657, but there is no evidence 
that mote skimmers existed until forty years 
later. No hall-marked specimen is recorded 
earlier than 1719. 

It has also been suggested that contempor- 
ary tea-pot spouts were usually boldly curved, 
thus preventing the spear-knopped stem from 
adequately clearing the spout. This suggestion 
overlooks the fact that spout entrances were 
protected by perforated tea-leaf strainers. Tea 
leaves at that period, according to John 
Worlidge and other contemporary writers, were 
dried whole. After two or three minutes’ infu- 
sion in the pot ‘‘ the leaves spread out to their 
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year feeding over the reservoirs and 
gardens here, but although I 
open some tool sheds near the water, 


leave 
nest. 


attract the hen’s attention and inform 
her that the young were back in the 
However, the next day both 


ILVER MOTE SKIMMERS 


> By 


different times are: Starling, wren, evening I inspected the nest-box and Subsequently we saw several on the 
great tit (sometimes nests in the found three dead young birds in it north-west coast of Cornwall. On 
greenhouse chimney), pied wagtail, These were removed and the young Exmoor, I saw my first on May 16 
garden-warbler, _willow-wren,  gold- from the basket transferred to the but found no others till the last 
finch, heron (which removed my gold- _nest-box. The cock bird at once week of June, when they were fairly 
fish), cuckoo (apparently from Barnes resumed feeding, but the hen spent common. 

Common), and on one _ never-to-be- an hour searching round the basket We saw a clouded vellow butter 
forgotten occasion a kingfisher, which on the ground, although the cock on fly on Brvher, on June 8, and two in 
was after young fish in the pond. returning with food hung on the box, Cornwall, June 2 and 11: also several 
There are hundreds of swallows every and seemed to us to endeavour to humming-bird hawk-moths on St 


Mary’s and Tresco, and one on Sam 
son.—E. W. HeEnpy, Holt Anst 


Porlock, Somerset 


G. BERNARD HUGHES 





SILVER MOTE SKIMMER DATED 1777. 


former breadth and shape.’’ These were liable 
to block up the perforations, obstructing the 
flow of the tea, and the spear-finial of the mote 
skimmer stem was used to remove them. 

Another widespread theory is that they 
are mulberry spoons and were introduced to this 
country by the entourage of William III. The 
Director of the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, has 
investigated this aspect, but has failed 
to find any evidence that mulberry spoons 
were made in Holland earlier than the 
18th century. Mulberry spoons are men- 
tioned in 18th-century inventories of wealthy 
Dutchmen and do not appear to have been 
made in considerable quantities. They were 
heavy spoons, used for service only, small two- 
pronged forks known as mulberry prickers 
being used for eating the fruit. 

Although mulberry spoon bowls were 
pierced with decorative perforations, the stem 
ends were not barbed, the fashionable lobed 
finial being used. A specimen in the Rijks- 
museum is illustrated here. Their bowls are 
longer in proportion to their stems (two-fifths 
of total length) than are the bowls of mote 
skimmers (one-third or less). They are also 
more capacious and rounded. Tea-skimmers, 
the Dutch term for mote skimmers, were also 
used in Holland, but no record is known of their 
use earlier than the 18th century. Bowl 
perforations and saw piercings are more widely 
spaced in mote skimmers than in mulberry 
spoons. 

A correspondent in South Wales writes to 
say that the late Mr. Robert Drane, F.s.a., did 


-N EARLY 18th-CENTURY DUTCH MULBERRY SPOON IN THE RIJKSMUSEUM, 
AMSTERDAM 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM 


not agree that these were “‘ tea-pot spoons.”’ He 
thought they were punch or lambs-wool spoons. 
According to Tovey and earlier writers, lamb’s 
wool was a drink composed of choice ale, 
warmed and qualified with sugar and spices; 
sometimes with a toast; often with the pulp of 
a roasted crab or apple. The whole composition 
was stirred with a sprig of rosemary to give it 
added flavour. 

This correspondent, however, mentions the 
addition of ‘‘ quarters of oranges and baked 
apples all whipped up” and says that Mr. Drane 
believed the perforations in these spoons were 
to strain the lamb’s wool, the barbed ends being 
used to spear the orange quarters which were 
‘“sucked and rejected.’’ This is an improbable 
procedure not confirmed by any contem- 
porary evidence. The very comprehensive 
literature concerning punch fails to mention 
spoon strainers. Mr. Drane possessed specimens 
of these spoons ‘‘as large as_ tablespoons.”’ 
Giant specimens usually bear George III hall- 
marks and were designed for use with contem- 
porary tea urns. 

It has been suggested from several quarters 
that bowl perforations are much too large to 
collect tea p ey In this connection it has to be 
remembered that Georgian tea contained all 
the fine dust now removed by mechanical 
means. Some of this dust—the Georgian motes 
—floated on the beverage. The bowl of the 
mote skimmer was used for skimming the 
infusion after pouring into the cup. These 
motes were caught on the silver surface of the 
skimmer, the liquid draining through the 
perforations. The skimming was usually done 
by the ‘‘tea-blender,’’ usually the best-looking 
maid in the house, who had charge of the tea 
table equipage and prepared the tea at table, 


passing a cup to each guest or member 
of the family with milk and sugar as 
required. On more intimate occasions, how- 


ever, mote skimming was the concern of each 
individual. 

Other owners of these interesting silver 
objects have expressed their belief that they 
were used as French snail spoons, shell-fish 
spoons, olive spoons and absinthe spoons. While 
somewhat resembling the mote skimmer, the 
designs for these, however, show certain 
dissimilarities, in keeping with their different 
purposes. 
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NEW CARS DESCRIBED 





THE 27 H.P. HUMBER SUPER SNIPE 


THE HUMBER SUPER SNIPE 


is the largest model in the Humber range, 

at least as far as engine capacity is con- 
cerned; in other respects, the dimensions of both 
chassis and bodywork are practically identical 
with those of the Hawk and the Snipe. The car 
has been clearly built for long-distance touring 
at high speeds and, in common with other 


FH; tie tarce the Pullman, the Super Snipe 


Humber products I have tested, the space for 


luggage is proportional to the 
carrying accommodation. 

There is no novelty in the specification, for 
the design is the same as its pre-war equivalent. 
The most interesting feature is the use of the 
system of independent suspension that was so 
thoroughly tested during the war and that is 
now in use on all models from this factory. The 
front suspension is by a large laminated trans- 
verse spring, while at the rear the suspension is 
attended to by the conventional semi-elliptic 
springs. At both front and rear the springing is 
damped by Girling shock absorbers, of the 
pressure recuperation type. 

When independent suspension is employed 
it is essential that the frame should be capable 
of resisting torsional stresses, and to this end the 
chassis is of box section, with a heavy cruciform 
bracing. Braking is by hydraulic Lockheeds on 
all four wheels, while the hand brake takes effect 
on the rear wheels only. The four brake drums 
are of 11 in. diameter, giving the good figure of 
94.8 square ins. of brake area per ton. The 
ground clearance is 734 ins., and as the car is not 
too low the transmission tunnel is of no great 
inconvenience to the rear passengers. 

The engine is a straightforward six-cylinder 
with side-by-side valves, and develops 100 brake 
horse power at the relatively low engine speed 
of 3,400 r.p.m. If one accepts 2,500 ft./min. 
piston speed as a safe maximum for long periods, 
a cruising speed of 62 m.p.h. should be well 
within the car’s ability. No separate choke or 
hand throttle is fitted, for the Stromberg car- 
buretter includes an automatic thermostatically 
controlled mixture regulator. The battery is 
carried under the bonnet on the engine side of 
the dashboard and is conveniently placed. Such 
items as the radiator-cap, oil-filler cap and the 
dip-stick are also conveniently placed, though 
the dip-stick would benefit from slight lengthen- 
ing. Brackets are fitted to both the front and 
rear of the chassis for fitting a portable jack. 

The car has a dignified appearance, largely 
due to the lack of ornamentation. Internally 
the body is very roomy, while the finish is of 
a high order and the general impression is one of 


passenger- 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


restrained luxury. Owing to the well-propor- 
tioned windows, and the relative heights of the 
seats, there is a pleasing feeling of airiness. The 
distance from the front and rear seats to the 
roof is 39.5 and 38 ins. respectively, and the 
width across the rear seats is 53 ins. With the 
centre arm-rest in use, the rear-seat passengers 
can relax in great comfort. Both the front 
doors and the rear quarter lights are provided 
with extractor flaps that operate on a pivot 
and ventilate the car thoroughly without 
allowing any draughts. The lighting of the 
instrument panel is rheostatically controlled and 
so enables the driver to control the degree of 
light. 

The luggage space is exceptional, the actual 
dimensions of the boot being 39 x 26 x 25 ins. 
The boot is illuminated when the lid is lifted. 
There is plenty of room for the usual incidentals 
of travel: a large shelf behind the rear-seat 
squab, large pockets in the front doors, and 
a locking cubby-hole on the instrument board. 
In my opinion the fitting of the dipping switch 
on the steering column, instead of the more usual 
foot-operated switch, has much to recommend it. 
The seats are not only comfortable, but are 
placed at such an angle as to give real support 
where it is most required on long runs. The 
hand-brake lever, although fitted on the driver’s 
right, does not prove an obstruction when enter- 
ing or leaving the car. It would pay, however, 
for the leverage of the ratchet to be altered 
slightly, since, when the brake is fully applied, 
some difficulty is experienced in freeing the 
catch. 

While the panel gives an accurate indica- 
tion of the car’s performance, it is not possible 
to tabulate the manner in which that perform- 
ance is achieved. The outstanding impression 
is that of the flexibility and smoothness with 
which the car does any task that may face it. 
Whether one drives hard, and uses the gear lever 
to the maximum, or drives gently, and uses top 
gear for everything, the car appears to be 
equally at home. This belief was confirmed when 
I found that the car would settle down nicely 
at about 65 m.p.h., and appeared to be willing 
to be cruised at that speed for as long as road 
conditions permitted. The gear lever is particu- 
larly well placed for easy and relaxed driving, 
and no matter now deliberately clumsy I was, 
the synchromesh took charge and every change 
was completely silent. With an engine deliver- 
ing 100 b.h.p., for a total car weight of 3144 cwt., 
it is to be expected that the top-gear capabilities 
would match those of the average car from the 


U.S.A., and this supposition was borne out in 
practice. As an experiment, on the lower 
slopes of Fitzjohns Avenue, Hampstead, | 
started the car from rest on top gear. It 
accepted the load happily and accelerated so 
easily that I had to ease the throttle in order 
to avoid a breach of the ruling speed limit. 
During the test I used the car under varying 
conditions, for my journeys included visits to 
the office, family shopping and more than one 
long-distance run at high speed. At no time did 
the car fall short of my expectations. The 
equipment is on a reasonably lavish scale, and 
it is the more surprising that no de-froster or 
interior heater is provided. But these items of 
equipment will doubtless come before long. 

For those to whom the gear-box is a tribula- 
tion, the ability of this car to accomplish speeds 
of 15-80 m.p.h. on one gear will be a great help. 
In common with the Humber models previously 
tested the roominess of the body and the useful 
luggage space appeal, with the added advantige 
on this model of a sparkling performance. 





THE HUMBER SUPER SNIP} 


Makers : 
Humber-Hillman Ltd., Ryton-on-Dunsmore, nez 
Coventry 
SPECIFICATION 
Price . £965 9s. 5d. | Brakes 
(including P.T. £210 9s. 5d.) 
Cubic cap. 4,086 c.c. 
B:S . 85 x 120 m.m. 
Cylinders Six 
Valves .. Side by side 
B.H.P. 100 at 3,400 
r.p.m. 
. Stromberg 
Lucas coil 
Suction gauze 
16.07 to 1 
10.14 to 1 
5.99 to 1 





.. Lockheed 
hydre 
Suspension Independ: 
(front) 
Wheelbase 9 ft. 6 ins. 
Track (front) 4 ft. 7Z in . 
Track (rear) 4 ft. 8 in 
Overall length 15 ft. 
Overall width 5 ft. 9 in . 
Overall height 5 ft. 3 ix 
Ground clearance 73 it 
Turning circle 40 ft. 6 i 
Weight .. 31} cwt. 
Fuel cap. 14 gallons 
Oil cap. .. 1} gallons 
Water cap. 4 gallons 
Tyre size 6.00 x 16 


PERFORMANCE 
Max. speed 79.8 m.p.h 


Carb. 
Ignition 
Oil filter 
Ist gear .. 
2nd gear.. 
3rd gear. . 
4th gear.. 4.09 to 1 
Reverse 16.07 to 1 
Final drive Spiral bevel 


Accelera- 
tion 
10-30 


secs. secs. 

.- Top7.5 2nd 4.9 | Petrol consumption 

.. Top 8.3 3rd 5.1 m.p.g. at average 5} 
. All gears 23.2 of 45 m.p.h. 


BRAKES 
84 per cent. efficiency ‘ 
dry concrete road. 


16 ft. 
» 36h. 
. 64 ft. 
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iDEN PLAS (ENGLAND) 1923, LIMITED, KINGSBURY WORKS, KINGSBURY, LONDON, N.W.9. 


Telephone : COLINDALE 6171-2. 





‘The new Riley steering is out of the ordinary in more ways than 
one. Perhaps its great accuracy is due in part to the fact 
there is virtually no back lash or lost motion atall. Any 
once there was excuse for the passenger who murmur 
cliché about running on rails. Yet, despite this precisior 
is very little castor effect, at any rate so far as the feel 
wheel indicates.’ vide 'T 








90 H.P. 2} litre Saloon £880 plus : 
14 litre Saloon... £675 p! 





vat old ak the industry af medorn af the hour 


RILEY (COVENTRY) LIMITED, COVENTRY 





LONDON SHOWROOMS: '‘RILEY 














You don’t hear chauffeurs 
asking for ‘ PLUGS ’— 


THE WORD !IS 





-L->G CORUNDITE SPARKING PLUGS 


K‘L’G Sparking Plugs, Ltd., Cricklewood Works, London, NW2 36 
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The new six cylinder 


NGSWUN “WI0" 


‘Sheerline’ styling, luxurious equipment, deep-seated comfort, supreme 
performance—that is the new ‘110’, the finest Austin yet produced. 
Your local Austin dealer will confirm its excellence with more detailed 
information. But not until you have tried this new Austin yourself will 
you be able to appreciate fully the many fine qualities inherent in the 
design of this distinctive car. 


FACTS AND FIGURES ° New 110 b.h.p. 
high compression six-cylinder o.h.v. engine 


SHEERLINE ‘110’ Saloon as illustrated 
above £999 plus £27850 Purchase Tax. 


Also available as the PRINCESS ‘120’ 
Sports Saloon, with individually built 
coachwork by Vanden Plas, and a more 
powerful engine, £1,350 plus £751 10 0 cans 2 : ae 
Purchase Tax. Spacious five or six-seater sliding-head 


saloon with concealed door hinges and 
A U Ss T I N | running boards e Centre grouped instru- 

| ments and built-in radio e Interior heating 
= y ou can ad e p en a | and positive ventilation e Large luggage 
| 


on it? 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO LTD e LONGBRIDGE e BIRMINGHAM 


Independent front suspension e Four-speed 
synchromesh gearbox with steering column 
gear control e Hypoid drive rear axle e 


boot with separate housing for spare wheel 
e Power operated hydraulic jacks. 
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Ready now 


I Know 


an Island 
R. M. Lockey 


Widely acclaimed on its 
original publication, this 
absorbing record of the 
author’s travels among 
islands off the coast of 
Britain, and of his settle- 
ment on Skokholm, is the 
first volume in a new 
series, Harrap’s Country- 
Lovers Library. 8s. 6d. net 


The Story 
of Migration 
E. A. R. ENNION 


This book, written in 
a simple, direct fashion 
that is accurate without 
being technical, covers the 
whole field of animal 
migration, with chapters 
on the past history of the 
earth and the theory of 
continental drift. Fully 
illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


Presenting 


Shakespea re 
R. C. Peat 


The new enthusiast for 
Shakespeare will welcome 
this unique and readable 
portrayal of the man and 
his work in their proper 
setting. With two _half- 
tone plates from the film 
Henry V. 5s. net 


For young readers 


Kamanda 
ATTILIO GatTTI 


The true story of an 
eleven - year - old boy of 
the Belgian Congo and his 
wonderful adventures and 
experiences with the 
Tenth Gatti African 
Expedition, culminating 
in a tense moment when he 
saved the life of Mrs 
Gatti. With many photo- 
graphs. 6s. net 








—— GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD, —= 
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A COMMUNIST 
DISILLUSIONED 


Review by HOWARD SPRING 


F Victor Kravchenko’s book, / 
I Chose Freedom (Robert Hale, 15s.), 

had been cast in the form of a 
novel, it might well have had the 
vogue of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Its 
theme is the same, and in each book 
the main characters are counterparts 
of characters in the other. Slaves and 
their oppressors : that is what the book 
is about, though in Mr. Kravchenko’s 
pages the slaves are represented as 
suffering from daily oppression and 
occasional torture beside which the 
lot of the blacks in Southern America 
Just as in Uncle Tom's 
Cabin the highlight is escape across a 
frontier into a free land, so here the 
culmination is Mr. Kravchenko’s 
escape into the freedom of the United 
States. 

AN OLD MAN’S DOUBTS 

The slaves of this book are the 
Russian people; the oppressors are the 
few men of the Russian inner circle 
who formulate policy and have it rati- 
fied and executed by the Party. Mr. 
Kravchenko himself was an important 
member of the Party. Once, when he 
discussed Soviet achievements with 
his father, the old man said: “ But 
revolutions are not made for railroads 
and factories. They’re made _ for 
people. The essence of the matter is in 
personal rights and liberties. Without 
these, without human dignity, men 
are slaves, no matter how industrial- 
ised their prison may be. When you 
Communists boast of new factories, the 
implication is that people live better 
lives. Well, now, do they in our 
country?’’ And Mr. Kravchenko’s 
answer now is: No, a thousand times 
no. 


was idyllic. 


SECRECY TO BLAME 

Admittedly, what we have here is 
an ex parte statement of the Russian 
situation. The whole world is puzzled 
by the enigma of Russia sitting with 
an indecipherable smile at the cross- 
roads of destiny; and Russia has only 
herself to blame if books such as this 
make a deeper impression than the 
facts warrant. Concerning the facts 
themselves, the Russian rulers main- 
tain so insane a secrecy that with 
them rests the responsibility if writers 
like Kravchenko publish a distorted 
account of Russian affairs. I say 7. 
Whether it is distorted or not I for one 
have no means of knowing. I can only 
say that it is a book to fill the reader 
with horror, and to fill him, too, with 
despair for the future. For, whether 
we like to face the fact or not, what 
happens for good or ill in Russia 
happens, in the long run, for good or 
ill to all of us. As this author says in 
his concluding pages : ‘‘ The liberation 
of Russia from its totalitarian yoke, | 
may be told, is a matter that concerns 
only the Russians. Those who think 
so are profoundly wrong. In many 
ways the safety of all civilisation and 
the chance for enduring peace depend 
on that liberation.” 

Subconsciously, I think, most 
people recognise this. They welcome 
with disproportionate joy any symp- 
tom that Russia is relenting a little in 
ruthlessness. Recall, for example, 
how during the war a great surge of 
thankfulness was felt when it was 
reported that the State had drawn 
nearer to the Church. In a book which 


I wrote at that time I counselled a 
little patience to see how the thing 
worked out, whether, once the emo- 
tional needs of people in war-time had 
been met, the coming together of these 
two would be continued in times of 
peace. Mr. Kravchenko, who was 
present when the need for a “retreat 
from Leninism’’ was discussed, says : 
“The compromise with religion was a 
humiliating but indispensable con- 
cession. Precisely because our Party 
and régime, in this moment of travail, 
were forced to compromise, we were 
exhorted to fortify our devotion to 
Communism and our inner faith that 
these tactical retreats were moves in a 
strategy of Stalinist advance and 
ultimate victory. No properly indoc- 
trinated Communist felt that the 
Party was ‘lying’ in professing one 
set of policies in public and its very 
opposite in private.”’ 


ESCAPE ,TO AMERICA 


The book, which, however you 
look at it, is, I think, so important that 
I shall devote the whole of this article 
to it, is cast in autobiographical form. 
It is the story of a poor boy whose 
father was a rebel against the Tsarist 
régime, and a sufferer for his rebellion, 
and mother was a _ deeply 
religious woman. Young Victor was 
“going on nine’’ when the first world 
war began. He grew up in an atmos- 
phere of war-time violence and post- 
war disorder; and drifted into the 
ranks of the Communists rising out of 
the chaos. He received training as an 
engineer, rose both in his profession 
and in importance as a Party man, 
was given charge of large engineering 
projects in various parts of the 
country, and was able thus, avoiding 
a mere bureaucrat’s life, to see the 
people themselves as their destinies 
were shaped by decree from on high. 
Gradually, especially through reflect- 
ing upon his own lot as a ‘“‘boss”’ in 
contrast with that of the people, his 
early faith in the Party was under- 
mined. He came to see Russia as a 
land of slaves kept in order by the 
most formidable police and espionage 
system in the world, and he made up 
his mind to escape when he could, and 
to tell the world the truth about 
Russia as he saw it. The chance came 
when, during the war, he was sent to 
work in Washington. After a time, he 
fled, lived with American friends 
under many assumed names, and 
wrote this book. That is the story as 
Kravchenko presents it. 


whose 


PRECARIOUS SUCCESS 

When he speaks of the people as 
slaves and contrasts his lot with theirs, 
he makes it clear that such freedom as 
he possessed was no more than the 
freedom to enjoy, so long as he be- 
haved himself, certain material bene- 
fits. The workers in the steel plant 
might be housed in_ bug-infected 
shacks while he had a comfortable 
apartment, a private bath, a motor- 
car, horses to ride, a secretary and a 
housekeeper; he might be well fed and 
well clothed while they were near 
starvation and in rags; but any “‘slip- 
up” on his part, any “ deviation”’ from 
Party rectitude, was likely to be 
pounced on, or, if it suited his 











THEY LIVE IN 
THE SEA 


Douglas Wilson 


A real contribution to ou 
knowledge of sea life, with % 
under-water illustrations. /2s 6, 


HAUNTS OF 


BRITISH DIVERS 
Niall Rankin 


“Magnificently illustrated. A 
book of outstanding merit.’ 
—SPHERE 12s 6: 


GEORGE ELIOT 
Gerald Bullett 
“ This well-balanced and highly 
intelligent biography.”’_cuartes 
MORGAN in the suNDAy TIMES 
12s 6d 





NEW NOVELS 


KING COTTON 


Thomas Armstrong 


“A magnificent story.’’— 
B.B.C. reviewer. 2nd edition 
now being distributed. 12 6d 


THE SONG IN THE 
GREEN THORN 
TREE 


James Barke 


The second novel based on the 
life of Robert Burns, following 
The Wind that Shakes the 
Barley. 10s 6: 


MINUTE FOR 


MURDER 
Nicholas Blake 


“Enthusiastically recommend- 
ed to all detective fans, anc 
even to novel readers whc 
generally avoid corpses and 
clues.”’—J. B. PRIESTLEY 8s 66 


COLLINS 


ST. JAMES’S PLACE LONDON 
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READY SHORTLY 


Women 
and Men 


Amram Scheinfeld 


A lively and accurate 
analysis, by the author 
of You and Heredity, of 
the causes and effects 
of the differences 
between the sexes. 

Fully TWustrated, 15s. net 
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“; of The Outnumbered. & 
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* RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


<" 4 Banned 
: Broadcast 
»* J. B.S. Haldane 


** “There is no doubt 
“* that Professor Haldane 
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‘@ is an unrivalled pop- ° 
.o ulariser of science.”— ¢ 
wr Glasgow Herald 4 
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Ralph Whitlock 
Peasant’s Heritage 


The story of an English village, 

and the quiet shrewd philo- 

sophy of a great but humbie 
Englishman. 


Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ Delight- 


ful as a personal narrative, 
the book is also a_ social 
document.”’ 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


*The second impression of Mr. 
Whitlock’s previous book, ‘* Round 
Roundbarrow Farm,”’ is now ready. 


D. C. 
Cuthbertson 
Autumn in Kyle 


Scotsman: ‘*This is a highly 
readable as well as a useful 
book.”’ 

Glasgow Herald: ‘*A know- 
ledgeable, comprehensive, and 
always entertaining book.”’ 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Leonora Starr 
Corrie 


In the charm of its love story, 
its idealism and humour, Corrie 
is the equal of any of Leonora 
Starr’s memorab!e romances. 

8s. 6d. net. 


| 
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superiors, invented. ‘There were 
spies upon spies in an intricate pat- 
tern that spread a tangible pall of 
fear.”’ 

He did not escape physical and 
mental torture. During one of the 
“purges,’’ when many of his friends 
disappeared, and others committed 
suicide, he was subjected to prolonged 
“grilling’’ in a prison that rang with 
the cries of tortured men. Always in 
the long night hours, though he was 
expected to do his work in the day- 
time, he was mercilessly questioned 
for month after month till he was a 
physical wreck; and, though found 
guiltless, he was soon afterwards re- 
tried, this time with an accompani- 
ment of brutality. ‘“Gershgorn sprang 
up in sudden fury and rushed at me, 
screaming, ‘Saboteur, wrecker, rascal ! 
Take this! And this!’ His huge fists 
were crashing into my face like a 
couple of pistons run amok.’’ There 
were many such scenes, and though 
Kravchenko was again found guiltless, 
he had learned that any Soviet bene- 
fits were held on a precarious tenure. 


SLAVE LABOUR IN THE URALS 
He was sent after this to work in 
the Urals, and there he saw the con- 


centration camps in which slave 
labourers —political dissidents—-were 


confined. ‘‘We came across a dismal 
stretch of marshes where perhaps 300 
prisoners, mostly women, were at 
work. All the unfortunates were indes- 
cribably dirty and grotesquely clad, 
and many of them stood up to their 
knees in muddy water. They worked 
in absolute silence with the most 
primitive tools. ... It was a scene out 
of some Dantesque hell which I could 
not drive out of my mind for months. 

. . Even the most faithful and un- 
thinking Communists in their heart of 
hearts despise and are ashamed of the 
slave-labour system. ... Every one of 
them knew quite well that another 
turn of the political wheel, another 
purge or crisis, might easily put them 
among these outlaws.”’ 

_ It is this sense of actual slavery, 
and of the thin edge above it on which 
even the privileged walk, that this 
author most clearly brings home. To 
this—to this sense that no man or 
woman is safe from a_ tumble—is 
attributed the secrecy of friend with 
friend, the horrid sense that every 
step is being watched, every word 
overheard and noted, every acquain- 
tanceship observed and questioned. 
And so, when at last the author 
reached America and found that cus- 
toms and passport work was hardly 
more than a formality, that shop- 
keepers and housekeepers were open 
and friendly, that the people could go 
where they liked, know whom they 
liked, read and say what they liked, he 
noted bitterly on reaching the offices 
of the Soviet Purchasing Commission 
that here at last was something that 
“looked and even smelled remarkably 
Soviet . . . one sensed something 
furtive, harried, almost conspiratorial 
that was uniquely ours.”’ 

, 


_ 
BIRD BOOKS 

N Woodcock Ways and in The 

Ruffed Grouse (Oxford University 
Press, 30s. each), Mr. Henry Marion 
Hall, backed by Ralph Ray as artist, 
gives us an intensive study of each of 
these birds, the first a species that is 
well known to British ornithologists as 
well as to American, but the other a 
bird of North America only. Both 
are birds with many interesting 
peculiarities. As the author remarks 
of the woodcock, it “has fascinated 
sportsmen ever since the Middle Ages. 
Its puzzling migrations, alternate 
abundance and scarcity, and, above 
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all, its nocturnal ways long intrigued 
our forbears, and baffle us almost as 
much to-day.’’ Mr. Hall’s observa- 
tions have been made chiefly on the 
woodcock in America, but a woodcock 
is a woodcock wherever we meet 
it, and it is as likely to defeat the 
shooting man in Virginia as in 
England. Both these books are 
written from the sportsman’s angle 
They are handsome productions with 
excellent coloured plates supplemented 
with black-and-white sketches, and 
the English bird enthusiast will find 
them good reading. 

The Young Bird Watchers (Faber, 
8s. 6d.), by Mr. A. F. C. Hillstead, is 
an introduction to bird study written 
in story form and should be helpful to 
boys and girls. The photographic 
illustrations are a good batch. 

Photography is also to the fore in 
This Wild Company (Edmund Ward, 
12s. 6d.), by John Stacey, which tells 
of a year’s bird watching inland and 
by the sea. Amusing little sketches 
from the author’s pencil supplement 
the excellent work of his camera. His 
photographs are good—from the por- 
trait of a robin used as frontispiece to 
the picture of a pair of terns and an 
oyster-catcher at their respective nests. 

Pa: 


HERALDRY AT CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL 

NOTABLE addition to books on 

heraldry is The Heraldry of 
Canterbury Cathedral: Vol. I, The 
Great Cloister Vault, by Commander 
A. W. B. Messenger, F.S.A., R.N. 
(Retd.), published at the Office of the 
Friends of Canterbury Cathedral, 
Canterbury (18s.). This well-produced 
and liberally illustrated volume is the 
first of a series that will provide a com- 
plete record of the heraldry of a build- 
ing almost as rich in armorial as in 
architectural interest. It will please 
the experts, for it revises and supple- 
ments the earlier surveys of Willement 
and Ralph Griffin; and it should be 
welcomed by that much larger public 
which would like to know something of 
heraldry but has been baffled by the 
jargon of its professors, for the blazons 
here are translated into the early, 
simple terminology advocated by Sir 
William St. John Hope and Mr. 
Oswald Barron, to whose reforming 
zeal this book isa tribute. A General 
Armory and an Ordinary of Arms are 
features that will be useful alike to 
expert and tyro. 


E. A. GREENING LAMBORN 


PROVINCIAL ART 
EXHIBITIONS 
By DENYS SUTTON 


HIS summer is proving a flourish- 

ing season for exhibitions, not only 
in London but also in the provinces. 
The initiative of the Birmingham Art 
Gallery in staging an exhibition of 
The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood has 
enabled this fascinating school of 
English painting to be seen in a juster 
perspective. Romantic by inclination, 
inhibited by temperament, their work 
contains something of the passion of 
the great Romantics of the early part 
of the century, but how often is their 
painting spoiled by its overbearing 
literary significance. At Bristol, the 
Friends of the local art gallery 
stimulated the imagination of regional 
collectors and connoisseurs by arrang- 
ing a loan exhibition of paintings and 
water-colours of various schools and 
periods. 

In the North, English Romantic 
painting is on view in the Arts 
Council’s travelling exhibition: ar- 
ranged by Mr. Geoffrey Grigson, it 
throws welcome light on such little- 
known painters as O’Connor and Pack. 
In Scotland, the ever-active Glasgow 
Art Gallery has had the good fortune 
to receive on indefinite loan six 
important 19th-century French paint- 
ings from the Cargill collection; these 
include Manet’s exquisite portrait of 
Mery Laurent, a fine study of jockeys 
by Dégas and a Seurat. 
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Author of * The Firing Squad” @ 
Recommended by The Book Society ce 


Twilight on @ 
the Danube 


WEISKOR 


has written a delightful novel 
of family life in Prague and 
Vienna before the 1914-18 
war, which includes a charm- 
ing study of a middle-aged 
man re-discovering his youth 
in a romantic love affair. It 
is unusuai and vividly re- 
captures the period. 12/6 
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‘‘ This tremendous story ... ” 
Daily Telegraph. 


The Ugly 
Duchess 
LION 


TMANGE 


‘*He has a Homeric sense of 
the general pathos of life. 
We must go to the greatest 
tragedians for a more strongly 
drawn picture of human 
haplessness.”’ Observer. 
Re-print now available. 7/6 
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An unusual 


Autobiography 


The 
Murmur of 
Wings 


by 
LEONARD 
DUBKIN 


Here is the whimsical, 
tender story of a man 
whose love for birds 
became the most vital 
thing in his life—the 
story of every man who 
dreams and hopes some 
time to do the things 
he really wants to do. 


Illustrated by Suzanne Suba 
1016 
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W.D. UNUSED FARM, MARKET 
GARDEN, & ESTATE CARTS. 


Ex W.D. SURPLUS STOCK. 


Phosphor Bronze Bearings, 
Cranked Steel Axles, 


Grease Contained Hubs, 
Hinged Tailboard with Chains. 


Capacity of body—26 cu. ft. 
Dia. Wheels—4’ 6”. 
Weight—33, cwts. 

Width of Tyres—2,”. 
Wheel Track—5S’ 31”. 
Width between Wheels—5 


Originally built to War Office Requirements and Inspection. 
Of Highest Grade Materials and Workmanship. 


CLEARANCE PRICES 


at a fraction of the cost of manufacture. 


... £17/18/0 
... £13/18/0 
£11/18/0 


TALBOT PLOUGH COMPANY 


TALBOT ROAD, PORT TALBOT 


SOUTH WALES 
Telegrams : Talbot Plough, Port Talbot 





Cart complete with Steel Tubular Shafts 
Axle Wheels and Cart Body a sis : 
Steel Tubular Axle with wheels only, 3” wide tyre 


Telephone : Port Talbot 832 & 833 














EZIWHEEL 
TRUCKS & TRAILERS 


The No. 1017 TRUCK illustrated is now in production. 
Details of this and many other varieties are given in 


Catalogue No. BI27 
Also— 
STEEL, WIRE and WOOD-. PRODUCTS 
including all types of FENCING & GATES 
for the FARM, GARDEN and ESTATE. 


Ask for Catalogue No. B128 


Barnards, Ltd. 


Norfolk Iron Works, 
NORWICH 


110 Cannon St. 
and at 


London, E.C.4 


28 Florence St. 
Birmingham, | 
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ROYAL SHOW IN 
RETROSPECT 


ROM the money-making stand- 
F point the Royal Agricultural 

Society should, when the final 
accounts are balanced, be well pleased 
with the results of the Royal Show at 
Lincoln. The attendance was a record, 
emphasising once again the country’s 
condition of “ too much money chasing 
too few goods.’’ Thousands of people 
made their way to the showground 
just because the show offered a day 
out and a spectacle. They had the 
money and the time to spend. The 
farmer or agricultural student who 
went to this year’s Royal Show had to 
battle his way through crowds on the 
road, and the city of Lincoln is one of 
the least well suited places in this 
country to carry a heavy flow of motor 
traffic. Then once he penetrated to the 
ground he found such a mass of 
humanity that it was almost impos- 
sible to get near particular exhibits. 
The showground was, of course, too 
small for the occasion, and Lincoln was 
a bad choice for the first post-war 
Royal Show. The Council of the 
R.A.S.E. will now have to review the 
show arrangements for York next year 
and for Shrewsbury in 1949. It is 
worth considering whether entrance 
on the first day of the Show should not 
be limited to members of the Society, 
possibly each member being allowed 
one voucher ticket for his wife or 
a friend. After all, the members of the 
Society are entitled to visit the annual 
show in reasonable comfort and be 
able to see what they want to see. 
Putting up the entrance price to £1 
instead of 10s. would not, I think, at 
Lincoln have kept away the crowds. 


Praise for Stock Men 


THOUGHT that the herdsmen and 

shepherds brought out their ani- 
mals in excellent condition at the 
Royal Show. How some of the beef 
herds like the Aberdeen Angus, the 
Hereford and the Devon managed 
over the years when no official rations 
were allowed for beef cattle we must 
leave to the imagination, but the 
stock exhibited was all in good fettle. 
Indeed, as usual, some of the heifers 
in the beef classes were too fat, 
judged by breeding standards. On 
the whole I think that the beef cattle 
were better than the dairy cattle, 
especially if the Red Polls, which serve 
the interests of milk as well as beef, 
are included. The Lincoln Red Short- 
horns were a good deal better in 
uniformity of excellence than the 
Dairy Shorthorns. I do not know what 
is happening to the Dairy Shorthorn 
breed, but I hope that all its best 
representatives were not shown at 
Lincoln. It is true, of course, that 
every dairy herd to-day tries to get 
a full number of heifers and cows 
calving in the autumn, so as to earn 
the higher winter prices for milk. 
This puts the highly productive herd at 
a disadvantage for summer shows 
because few of the cows are freshly 
calved in June and July. At Lincoln 
the British Friesians showed all the 
qualities of high milk producers and 
there were some strong classes in this 
breed, but the Jerseys were to me 
disappointing. There were some good 
pigs in the Show, and here again the 
herdsmen have been clever in spinning 
out the small rations allowed to 
pedigree pigs. The Wessex Saddleback 
breed seems to have made further 
progress. It was good also to see that 
some of the old-established flocks of 
pedigree Southdown sheep, Hamp- 
shires and Suffolks are being kept well 
up to the usual mark. 


On the Stands 


a of agricultural machinery 
had many interesting things to 
show us at Lincoln, and there were 


several labour-saving machines t 
tempt the farmer in these days o 
higher wages. I noted particularly th 
potato harvesting machines, and 
want to see them in action on ston, 
ground such as many of us have to us 
for our potatoes. These are neces 
sarily expensive machines and wouk 
be economical only for the big grower 
who can also do some work for hi 
neighbours. Indeed, potato harvest 
ing, like combining in the grain field, 
is becoming a contractor’s job. Man 
people wanted to see the one-ma 
baler of which such good reports hav 
been heard from America. A_ fe\ 
hundred of these are now bein 
imported, and no doubt in time w 
shall make them in this country. Bui 
all of us who went round the showyar 
looking for new machines must hav 
felt frustrated when we asked abou 
delivery dates. The prices are stifi 
enough, but the prospects of having to 
wait eighteen months or longer is ; 
still greater deterrent. The manufac 
turers of agricultural machinery are 
being kept very short of steel. Most of 
them are not able to produce more 
than two-thirds of their factory 
capacity, and part of their output 
must be earmarked for export. 


Black Winter 


ITH the title Black Winter, the 
Farmers Weekly has_ pub- 
lished a well-told story of the storms 
and floods of 1946-47. For 2s. 6d. this 
little book is being sold in aid of the 
Agricultural Disaster Fund. It is well 
illustrated and the writing is lively and 
accurate. Indeed, I can thoroughly 
commend this production for itself as 
well as for the fund which it will aid. 
Every agricultural college, farm insti- 
tute and school should have a copy; 
this story will become part of history. 
Baling Wire 
ALING wire is still a precious 
commodity, the allocation being 
made through the county agricultural 
executive committees. This quarter’s 
allocation is only 2,091 tons compared 
with 2,470 tons a year ago. The 
Minister of Agriculture cannot say how 
far the quantity for the year will fa!! 
short of requirements. I have heard 
people ask why there should be sv 
much fuss about baling wire. It is 
needed for handling hay and also stra 
on every farm that is mechanised in 
the modern way, and even for th 
smaller farms there is much to be sai 
for having the hay baled out of th 
newly-made ricks at this time of th 
year in order to save the laborious an 
wasteful business of cutting out ha 
by hand during the winter. 


For the Novice 


HREE useful little books, Go 

Grassland, Good Pig-Keeping ai 
Good Poultry-Keeping, have come fr 
the English Universities Press for ti 
reasonable price of 4s. 6d. each. Th: 
will be particularly useful to schoc 
boys and university students anxio1 
to get a sound technical background 
their agricultural studies. Dr. D. | 
Robinson’s book on grass land hi ; 
much to commend it to the practisi! 
farmer also because few of us are rea! 
adept at distinguishing the differei - 
types of grasses that grow in 01 
fields. There are some excellent lit 
drawings in this book. Pigs and pou 
try are tantalising subjects to discu 
now when feeding-stuffs are so sho! 
that none of us can develop these lin: 
of production as we are anxious to do. 
But for the future the information an 
advice that Mr. Noel Tinley of Wy 
College gives about pigs, and M: 
C. E. Fermor, also of Wye Colleg 
gives about poultry-keeping will all b: 
useful one day. CINCINNATUS. 
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NOTABLE ESTATES 
IN THE MARKET 


HE MARCHIONESS OF 
MILFORD HAVEN has in- 
structed Mr. Frank D. James 
(Harrods Estate Offices) to prepare 
varticulars of her property at Holy- 
port, Berkshire, for auction in Septem- 
ver. The freehold is Lynden Manor, 
‘Lolyport, three miles from Maidenhead 
nthe Windsor side, and about a mile 
‘com the Maidenhead-Windsor road. 
irt of the house dates from the 13th 
-ntury, and it contains a lot of fine old 
ik panelling and some old open fire- 
aces. The house, modernised in 
srfect manner for residential use, has 
enty of bathrooms. Although only 
7 or 8 acres, the grounds give the 
impression of a much more extensive 
ace. There are fine trees and shrub- 
sries and lawns that seem to have 
en cared for throughout centuries. 


AN ELIZABETHAN HOUSE 
ESIDES a very large number of 
sales, Harrods Estate Offices 

inounce auctions for the next few 
eks. Quay House, of Elizabethar 
igin, in 3 acres at Sidlesham, five 
iles from Chichester, and Harbour 
ouse, Itchenor, six miles from the 
issex Cathedral city, also of 3 acres, 
te for sale on July 29 at the 
rompton Road auction hall. 

Sales effected include those of 
»wards, Wingrave, near Aylesbury, 
suckinghamshire, 45 acres; Little 
yurt, Kingston Hill, a Surrey resi- 
ence designed by Sir Edwin Lutyens, 
1 gardens extending to a couple of 

acres; and Yewtye, on the southern 
lope of Colley Hill, Reigate, Surrey; 
is wellas Halterworth Lodge, Romsey, 
the residence of Vice-Admiral Sir 
iidward Archdale, Bt., a house in 
nearly 8 acres, between the Romsey to 
Winchester road and that to South- 
ampton; also Hatch Hill House, Hind- 
head, Surrey, built in 1910, in grounds 
overlooking Whitmore Vale; and a 
great many outer-suburban freeholds 
of from an acre to 8 or 10 acres, at 
prices well over £10,000. 

The late Mr. J. L. Garvin’s house 
at Beaconsfield, Buckinghamshire, has 
been sold by Messrs. Hampton and 
Sons, and is to be maintained as a 
memorial to him and, of course, to 
Edmund Burke, whose farm-house 
Gregories, as it is now called, originally 
was The buyer is Mr. Walter 
Hutchinson, who has acquired the 
library in addition. 


BERKSHIRE FARMS FETCH 


£110,000 
ENANTS tumbled over’ one 
another in their eagerness to 


acquire farms on the outlying parts of 
the Lockinge estate a few miles from 
Wantage, Berkshire. Messrs. Curtis 
and Henson, acting on behalf of Mr. 
C. L. Loyd, dealt with 3,813 acres, in 
60 lots, of which 42 lots changed hands 
under the hammer. The realisations 
thus effected exceeded £110,000. 
Among the lots were Ashridge Farm, 
254 acres, with about another 100 
acres of woodland, the price paid for 
possession being £19,000; Langley 
Park, 610 acres, and again an extra 
100 acres of woods, and with vacant 
possession, £22,000; and World’s End, 
which fell to a bid by a representative 
of St. Dunstan’s. The land lies high 
up on the Berkshire Downs. A great 
many cottages formed separate lots, 
and the occupiers showed themselves 
een to become owners. 


AUCTIONS FORESTALLED 

OT much seems likely to be left 
+N for August auctions if the present 
‘endency of prospective purchasers to 
uy privately continues. Buyers know 
vhat a property may be worth to 
them, and rather than haggle in 
wrivate negotiation or risk losing a 


bargain at an auction they secure what 
they want at the earliest possible 
moment. A remarkable list of such 
transactions has just been issued by 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
The items include : Sutton Courtenay 
House, Berkshire, on behalf of Sir 
George Warner, the joint agents 
being Messrs. James Styles and 
Whitlock; Coleshill House estate, 97 
acres, near Amersham, Buckingham- 
shire, with Messrs. Balch and Balch; 
The Manor House, Stratton Audley, 
Oxfordshire, and licensed and other 
village properties, with Messrs. E. P. 
Messenger and Son; Grovehurst, Pem- 
bury, two or three miles from Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent, with Messrs. 
Ibbett, Mosely, Card and Co., to a 
client of Messrs. Powell and Partner; 
and Tregenna, Gerrard’s Cross, Buck- 
inghamshire, with Messrs. A. C. Frost 
and Co.; and Farlingaye Hall, Wood- 
bridge, Suffolk, with Messrs. Cobb and 
Wincer and Messrs. W. C. Mitchell and 
Son. 
THE GREY FRIARS AT 
WINCHELSEA 
ORD BLANESBURGH’S execu- 
tors have sold The Grey Friars at 
Winchelsea, Sussex, a modernised 
early 19th-century house in 24 acres, 
for £16,500, through Messrs. Daniel 
Smith, Oakley and Garrard. The free- 
hold formerly belonged for some years 
to the late Mr. G. M. Freeman, k.c., 
one of the leaders of the Parliamentary 
Bar. Like many another house, The 
Grey Friars was largely built of 
materials obtained from the decay and 
demolition of a very ancient structure. 
In 1819 the establishment of the Order 
of Friars Minors, which had been 
transferred during the reign of Edward 
I from the old port of Winchelsea to 
what was called the New Town, had 
become a virtual ruin, but happily it 
was found possible to leave the remains 
of the choir of the Chapel of the Virgin 
Mary, and it is still standing to-day, 
afew yards from the house. No traces 
ate left of the old Port, although the 
sea does not penetrate nearly as far as 
it once did. The New Winchelsea 
curiously anticipated modern plan- 
ning ideas, especially American prin- 
ciples, for it had 39 squares all inter- 
sected by wide thoroughfares. The 
rateable value of The Grey Friars is 
£355 a year, and there are ‘King’s 
and Town Dues”’ of just over £4 a year 
payable to the local authority. 


COLD ASHTON MANOR SOLD 
RS. MEAD’S Elizabethan house 
and 91 acres in Gloucestershire, 

near Bath, known as Cold Ashton 

Manor, has been bought by the Hon. 

William Ralph Seymour Bathurst 

through Messrs. Hughes and Son. 

The vendor’s agents were Messrs. 

James Styles and Whitlock. The 

Renaissance screens in the hall, the 

panelling and the ornamental plaster- 

work are very notable, one ceiling, 
dating from about 1580, showing the 
original decorations of strap-work, 
angels, lions and roses. Articles on 

Cold Ashton appeared in CouNTRY 

LiFE on November 25, 1905, and 

February 14 and 21, 1925. The erec- 

tion of the house was probably begun 

about the year 1570 by William Pep- 
wall, a merchant and sometime Mayor 
of Bristol. His grandson sold the 

property to John Gunning in 1629. 

Later owners included John Osborne, 

who tried to ‘“‘corner”’ the national 

supply of cereals during the Napo- 
leonic wars. Cold Ashton stands some 

700 feet above sea level, but, as neigh- 

bouring heights rise to over 1,000 feet, 

it is comfortably sheltered. The 

Cherhill White Horse and the Lans- 

downe Column, 20 miles away on the 

Marlborough Downs, are visible from 

the estate. ARBITER. 
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“ ONE CAN TURN AROUND ON A THREEPENNY PIECE” 
. . . “ What a grand little machine the Colwood MOTOR HOE is. One thing I must give credit 
for, and that is the saving of land on the head lands. Why, one can turn around on a threepenny 
piece, as the saying goes. Where I have had to leave six feet of land at the end of each row, I can 
now plant up to six inches and have plenty of room in which to turn around. I have had a fez 
gardeners around to see it and they all agree it’s a grand job’... .. 
Mr. J. E. Wilson, Normanby, Middlesbrough. 






























THE IDEAL MACHINE FOR CLOSE ROW 
CROP WORK, HOEING OR CULTIVATING 


Eliminates the toil and time of hand hoeing and 
cultivating. Makes you independent of labour 
shortages and weather changes. Built for en- 
durance and ease of maintenance. 


SUPPLIED COMPLETE WITH 

@ Pair of Fully adjus- 
table 6’’ Hoe Blades. 

@ Set of three Culti- 
vating Tines. 

@ Pair of strong, easily 
detachable Plant 
Guards, to protect 
growing foliage. 
Additional equip- 
ment is also available 
for planting up to 
24” apart. 


The ‘Colwood’ can 
also be easily con- -} 
verted into an effi-; 
cient motor lawn 
mower. Write to , 
us for details. . * M2 ~ 


DASHWOOD ENGINEERING LTD. 


EMPIRE WORKS, CROYDON ROAD, LONDON, S.E.20 








(Right) A hand-made court 
with a leather heel, and a 
lizard skin shoe, with a lizard 
heel and buckle. Lotus 


(Below) Russett reversed calf 
walking shoe, welted and 
saddle-stitched in white 
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FINISHING TOUCHES 


(Left) Nut brown lizard, a 
hand-made shoe, toeless with 
a kid rosette. Lotus 


(Right) Crocodile handbag with a zip 


and two compartments. 


leather luggage, handbags, wallets and 

gloves are full of quality merchandise, 
and their windows present an alluring prospect. 
We have always been famous for this kind of 
merchandise, and that our work-people still 
have the skill and patience to produce such 
goods was demonstrated at the recent British 
Industries Fair, where the leather section was 
altogether admirable and export orders were 
heavy. 

Handbags are simple and elegant in line, 
either flat, made on frames to open out, or 
shaped like portmanteaux or cartridge cases. 
Many are in pigskin, a few, fabulously expen- 
sive, in crocodile, and Swaine and Adeney are 
making their famous racing bags again in pig- 
skin and in calf, flat on a solid frame, with 
a compartment for the race card which can be 
opened out flat to mark up easily. At Ascot 
the smartest handbags were large and flat with 
stiffened sides, all with broad handles. After- 
noon bags in antelope and suéde, black or 
nigger brown, slim and fitted with compacts, 
cigarette lighters, lipsticks, etc., in gold 
enamel look extremely elegant. Immense 
pouch-shaped ones have a cameo for a clasp 
with another cameo catching the drapery of 


‘k= exclusive shops where they sell 


Bagcraft 


Fashion Parade Square designed by 
Trier for Ascher : a tobacco brown 
border and a grey blue centre 


Photographs by CountRY LiFe Studio 


wae 


Flat-heeled shoe in calf and 
reversed calf with saw edging 
to the tongue. Brevitt 


Fine linen handkerchiefs, the rolled 

edges done by hand, printed checks and 

plain. From the collection at th: 
White House 


a blouse jin black matt silk jersey that gox 
with it. 

The best gloves are the plain hogskin an 
chamois ones, hand-stitched and with sho: 
gauntlets for sports, and the suédes wit 
a single arrow of stitching for suits when th 
are wrist length, or with three neat tucks 1 
the centre back for a glove with a long 
gauntlet for wearing with afternoon frock.. 
Print and fresh striped cotton gloves are bei! 
shown for the summer, and hats to match a1 
being made by Maud et Nano from tl 
dazzling striped cotton scarves of Ascher. T} 
purple mauve, the colour of violas, is one ‘ 
the shades which Mr. Ascher has been usil 
this summer, a lime yellow and a candy pin! . 
The squares are enchantingly fresh in bold lin 
and loops, and large designs; one has wav 
lines running diagonally across the centre ‘ 
a white square made of fine cotton with a dee 
white border. These hats and squares loo 
very chic with dead plain black or navy frock 

* Silk and wool squares for suits come in th 
traditional tie silk and Paisley patterns or @ 
lively sketches by a modern artist, followin 
the technique of book illustrations, for th 
sketches look etched on to the silk. Trier he 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Fier ows selection off Seite 


Whipcord suiting costume giving speckled effect. 
Velvet collar and piping on pockets in contrasting 


colour. Made in sizes to fit most 


P . 
figures. In a variety of attractive shades — £20 


18 coupons. Personal Shoppers Only. 


Oxford St. & Regent St. ms. 


JULY 


cool, W ashable 
oe Island Cotton 
Print in the most 
delightful colour 
combinations. 


£9 12 0 


7 coupons. 
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Lizard belt and lapel ornament and hand-made 
gloves in suéde and lizard to match. Accessories, 
Ltd. 


designed one for Ascher using fashion drawings 
of the Oscar Wilde and Victorian era. Another 
chic Ascher square is tobacco brown twill silk 
with a Berrard drawing etched in black in one 
corner. Jacqmar have a square for travellers: 
the whole operation from aeroplane to destina- 
tion, carried out as a brilliant splash of colour. 


NHOES seem more plentiful and certainly the 
.J) autumn models maintain the traditional 
excellence of make and elegance of design. The 
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sports shoe remains faithful to the long, 
low cut or the gillie lacing done in many 
variations. 

Attractive Joyce shoes of the casual 
type are shown for this autumn in a new 
colour range. A particularly good colour 
is “‘wild rice’’—a dull pearly grey shade 
which is used to make low wedge-heeled 
suéde shoes. “Tiger bright,”’ the colour of 
marigolds, is used for slip-on shoes in 
suéde with leather cuffs high up on the 
instep. ‘‘ Winter green,’’ the colour of ivy 
leaves, is used to make open sandals, 
which can also be worn for dancing. Also 
coming for the autumn is a suéde wedge- 
heeled bootee, very simple, unlined and 
tying at the instep. 

For afternoon, Lotus have designed 
lizard skin and suéde calf court shoes in 
nut brown, black and navy. All have a 
highish heel, many with a sling back, with 
a neat decoration of some kind on the toe. 
They have exactly the right proportions 
for the mid-calf skirts that are being 
shown for the autumn. An exceptionally 
good high-heeled sandal has a serpentine 
band round the ankle. Soles are mostly 
wafer thin, but a narrow, studded plat- 
form sole, is also shown—very smart in 
black suéde with gold studs. The cerise 
lizard sandal of Leathercraft with criss- 
cross strapping is charming for summer frocks. 
For suits, Brevitt are making low heeled 
reversed calf shoes of the monk-type, some 
stitched and welted, others with a neat saw 
edge on the tongue. 

If you are contemplating a new suit or coat, 
it is as well to remember that the tailors take at 
least four months to make to measure. Aqua- 
scutum are now showing their autumn range so 
that people who order now can get their clothes 
in time for the season for which they are 
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intended, thus avoiding the disappointment that 
so many women have lately suffered. 
Suit jackets in their collection are long 
long and waisted, with neat tailored details on 
the revers and turn-down collars. The suits 
often fasten with two rows of small buttons set 
closely together down the front to the waist, 
Pockets are patch or set in on a slanting li 
and the backs of the jackets are cleverly work 
with a panel of double seaming—a very ea 
line to wear. A copper-coloured tweed suit wi 
a double-breasted fastening is trim and work- 
manlike. The jacket contrives to look easy ye 
has the waist clearly defined at the same tin e, 
A young girl’s suit, in red cloth with a box- 

pleated skirt, has a long waisted jacket. 
P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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A sandal, curved to slim the ankle, on a 
platform sole by Pinet 
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CROSSWORD No. 910 . 


awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions a o ” 
envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 910, Country LiFe, 11. Of unnamed composition, far from spiritual (7) 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,”” not later than the 12, Did it produce the apple in Appleby? (4) 


first post on Thursday, July 24, 1947. 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 
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ACROSS 
A snug spot in pre-Shinwellian days (7, 6) 
10. Poor cut (anagr.) (7) 


13 and 25. Even little men may be seen in them 
in winter (10) 

14. Carthaginian queen (4) 

17. Much to drink (7) 

18. Hog-ruts, so to speak, but in another form (7 

19. The climber’s goal (3, 4) 

22. The ghost (7) 

24. Affectation in the wind? (4) 

25. See 13. 

26. Acid (4) 

29. Pine-log (anagr.) (7) 

30. A vice and more than a vice (7) 

31. Eaten by the queen in the 20 down (5, 3, 5 


DOWN 
2. At the Spa (3, 4) 
3. Money for a saint (4) 
4. Disused harbours? (7) 
5. This looks a neat agreement (7) 
6. “‘Around the ancient track marched, 
on ——, 
“The army of unalterable law.’ 


—Meredith (4 
7. Take and give for change (7) 
8. Prescription for the narrow-minded (7, 6) 


9. Governments, unlike Humpty Dumpty, «an 
be sometimes (13) 
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A 15 and 16. Rhyming humbug (10) 
A 20. Confused uproar involving 50 (7) 
R B . { 21. A thoroughfare of marching men (7) 
“A eautifu 22 Surely not musicians expecting to be 
A tipped? (7) , 
> 0. 23. An insect but call it by the end of its nam¢ (/ 
“A ( nua 27. As she turns up is it applause she is so e: ger 
a Name. for? (4) 
R (Mr., Mrs., etc.) 28. Sounds an Egyptian game (4) 
A — 
A Address 
A The winner of Crossword No. 908 is 
AN = 
A SOLUTION TO No. 909. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which Miss M. G. Crosse, 
a appeared in the issue of July 11, will be announced next week. 5 Cc tl Hill 
A ACROSS.—1, Cab-drivers; 6 and 10, Pinewood; 9, Malcontent; 158, Castle , 
vy 12, Stucco; 13, Order; 16, Elusion; 18, Revenge; 19, Rebuffs; he Ml Reading 

22, Sires; 23, Revels; 27, Adam; 28, Tailor-made; 29, Ends; 30, Stretchers. , 
eS DOWN. and 2, Campbell; 3, Roost; 4, Vatican; 5, Rancour; 
A i A 7, Inordinate; 8, Elderberry; 11, Convoy; 14, Heartsease; 15, Cumberland; Berkshire. 
DDD>D >> D> >> DD DMCC ELS 17, Infuse; 20, Servant; 21, Divulge; 24, Lyric; 25, Wade; 26, Dens. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY : This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be len 
re-sold hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated conditic. 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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COUNTRY LIFE— 


HOW BEAUTIFUL IS A SLIP OF ‘CELANESE’.SATIN | 
MAYBE LACE-TRIMS ARE ONLY FOR A LUCKY FEW, 
BUT THE GLEAMING SATIN MAKES A PLAIN SLIP 
JUST AS LOVELY . . 







BEAUTIFUL BECAUSE 


raabe MARK 
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Here are Pomeroy’s answers 
to your beauty needs—lip- 
sticks from delicate pinks to 
rich reds, powders blended in 
the newest shades and rich 
nourishing creams. When 
you see Pomeroy’s charming 
satin-white packs, you can be 


sure that “Here is beauty.” 


KIN) FOOD 
\ATHOS (for extra dry skins) . DAY CREAM ._ LIPSTICK 


CLEANSING CREAM BEAUTY MILK 


ACE POWDER SAFADA HAND LOTION MAKE UP BASIE 
>rices from 18/6 to 4/- London Salon: 174 New Bond Street, Ws 
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ROSE & BLAIRMAN LTD., DORVILLE HOUSE, MARGARET STREET, LONDON, W.1 
por omege: Sone . . 
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‘ bebak, 2 
5 eee betas 
Grey woollen Dorrell deeds well 
swathed belt and ¢ wnlhiasling Jeaif 
al leading MOCO 100 chon oo fe 
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A NOBLE CAR 


STRAIGHT-EIGHT’ SPECIAL 8- PASSENGER LANDAULETTE BY HOOPER 


Infallible in performance + Impeccable in appearance 


aimler 


*“STRAIGHT-EIGHT’ “TWENTY-SEVEN’ 


8-CYLINDER - .$0 BinLP. 6“ CYLINDER = 120 Bu. HP. 


With Fluid Transmission (licensed under Vulcan Sinclair and Daimler patents) 


BY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR CAR MANUFACTURERS 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED 


COVENTRY & LONDON 
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